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PREFACE. 




|N the Moral Philosophy class of Glasgow Univer- 
sity, about twenty-five years ago, our professor 
was in the habit of giving a short series of 
lectures annually, on the relation of Memory to the Moral 
Faculties. In the course of these lectures, he drew the 
attention of his students to Coleridge's suggestive hint, 
that * memory might be thet dread book which is. to be 
opened at the day of judggf^eutj^! I have still a vivid 
recollection of the exciteipefitf.;th$ jqy of a new insight, 
which thrilled over the class tbatwry^ar^*! was a member 
of it, when the learned professcJr, looking kindly at the 
suggestion, went on to illustrate and confirm it by reflec- 
tions and observations of his own. 

What wonder if, among the earliest public efforts of 
the future preachers who then attended that class, the 
attempt to work out, for the purposes of religious instruc- 
tion, the speculation which had given such delight to 
themselves, should have found a place ! I can hardly 
doubt, that many of my classmates besides myself tried 
their hand upon the tempting theme. 

In my attempt, however, I did not find that Coleridge's 
hint carried me quite so far as I expected. It helped 
me, indeed, to develop memory as a record which might 
be used in the processes of the judgment ; but somehow, 
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V 
when my lecture was finished, it was only the dark leaves 

of the record which had come out to view. It was not 
difficult to show how the guilt and sin in human life, the 
materials on which condemnation must rest, could be 
reproduced by memory. But the faith, the love, the 
goodness of the righteous, — how could the reproduction 
of these by this faculty constitute a judgment-book for 
them % Were good souls simply to remember that they 
had been good % It was against the whole spirit of the 
dispensation of grace, that the mere recollection of good 
deeds should be appealed to, as the evidence on which 
the awards to the righteous would be given. The specu- 
lation of the philosopher was good for a part, not for the 
whole : for the dark, not for the bright portion of the 
awful record. Moreover, it proceeded on the assump- 
tion that there is to be only one book of judgment ; 
while the statements in Scripture, which it was intended 
to illustrate, make it plain that there are to be, at the 
very least, two such books. * The books were opened, 
and another hook was opened, which is the book of life.' 
On the first of these the philosopher seemed to shed a 
real light. The second he did not so much as touch. 
In the one, the active principle is, or may be, memory. 
In the other, it is certainly and only life. 

After a few years the subject came back upon me, 
and I worked out, as a companion discourse to that 
which I had given upon * the books,' the illustration of 
the second judicial record, — * the book of life.' To my 
surprise, and I may confess, vexation, I foimd myself a 
second time in the presence of an uncompleted theme. 
Here were the books of the final judgment, but where 
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weit tlje similar instruments of the ordinary judgments 
of providence ? If there are, in the revealed word, book- 
symbols of the one, are there no similar symbols of the 
other ? I need not lengthen out these details further by 
explaining, how I came to be satisfied that *the book 
sealed with seven seals,* and * the little book open,* men- 
tioned in the earlier portions of the Apocalypse, were 
the symbols of which I felt the want, and the first half 
of a fourfold symbol, which covers the entire area of 
retribution. 

The pages which follow contain a free rendering and 
illustration of the facts and principles of which those 
several 'books' are the symbols. They have been 
written under the conviction, that the symbols are orga- 
nically related; that the judicial element characterizes 
each; that the * sealed' and *open' books symbolize facts 
in the ordinary prelusive judgments of Providence^ and * the 
* books' and *book of life' similar facts in the great judg- 
ment at the end of the world. 

At the same time I am anxious to say, that, although 
worked out by the aid of symbols which occur in the 
Apocalypse, my little volume advances no claim to be 
received as * Apocalyptic exposition.' The few pages, 
scattered here and there — not more than a dozen in all 
— which may seem to impart this character to my work, 
are merely the loopings-up of its several parts, — the links 
to indicate, or prove, the unity of my theme. My aim 
is the illustration of certain laws of retribution. The 
symbols by which I work have suggested the illustration. 
But these symbols are not confined to the Apocalypse. 
And there is nothing advanced, so far as I am aware, 
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which might not have been drawn from other portions of 
Scripture. 

My subject covers, I have had occasion to say, ' the 
entire area of retribution.' It would be very great pre- 
sumption in any one to attempt an exhaustive treatment 
of a theme so ample. It underlies, and would exact, a 
complete history of the race. I offer only a few familiar 
illustrations, — a hint here and another there : the sugges- 
tion rather than the completion of the attempt. 

It can be nothing new to thoughtful readers, that good 
and evil are subject to law; that their results are in- 
scribed on the livQS of those in whom they find a home ; 
or that judgment over all the spheres they occupy is 
administered by Christ. The laws of retribution are old 
acquaintances of our race ; and the deepest thoughts we 
are likely to have regarding them have probably been 
reached and expressed thousands of years ago. But 
this does not affect the duty of studying these laws. 
This cannot grow old. And we may gain a certain 
freshness of view and impression by looking at old facts 
through new mediums, especially if the mediums be as 
suggestive and true as 'the books of judgment' 

For the suggestion, and a portion of the proof, that 
the * sealed book' is a book of judgment, I am indebted 
to Hengstenberg. What has been said by other writers, 
in elucidation of * the books ' (Part Fourth), I have 
already indicated in this Preface, and in the fullest way 
exhibited in the concluding chapters of the volume. 

Birkenhead, Christmas^ 1865. 
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THE SEALED BOOK, 



OR, 



THE BOOK OF PRELUSIVE JUDGMENT 



* I saw in the right hand of Him that sat on the throne a book written within 
and on the back side, sealed with seven seals.' 

' Then I turned, and lifted up mine eyes, and looked, and behold a flying roll. 
And he said unto me. What seest thou ? And I answered, I see a flying roll ; the 
length thereof is twenty cubits, and the breadth thereof ten cubits. Then said 
he unto me. This is the curse that goeth forth over the face of the whole earth.' 

^crbaria^. 

' The sin of Judah is written with a pen of iron, and with the point of a diamond : 
it is graven upon the table of their heart, and upon the horns of your altars.' 

* They that depart from me shall be written in the earth.' 

Icrcmiab. 

' If any man worship the beast and his image, and receive his mark in his 
forehead, or in his hand, the same shall drink of the wine of the wrath of God, 
which is poured out without mixture into the cup of his indignation.' 

Htb. XIV. 





I. 

THE SEER. 



*When first written, the book of Revelation was destined to suit 
the peculiar circumstances of the early Christians. Persecution had 
appeared in various forms. The followers of Christ were exposed 
to severe suffering for conscience sake. Their enemies were fierce 
against them. Comparatively few and feeble, the humble followers 
of the Lamb seemed doomed to destruction. ' 



HE throne of the universe flashing out light- 
nings, thunderings, and voices. Around this 
stormy centre, a girdle of lesser thrones. On 
the great central throne, the awful form of the Almighty, 
with a sealed Book in His right hand. On the inferior 
thrones, twice twelve crowned and white-robed men — 
the representatives of the redeemed. And, in front of 
all, an angel, crying with a loud voice, * Who is worthy 
to open the Book, and to loose the seals thereof?' 

Revelation puts on her splendid apparel only when 
the need of God's people is great. In desolate Patmos 
John's need was very great. Banishment, slavery, and 
chains — a convict's place in the imperial mines — ex- 
pressed the world's estimate of the Master to whose 
service he had consecrated his life. 

In the evolutions of providence, during times of perse- 
cution, there is ever a solemn moment for the persecuted 
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— the moment which precedes the manifestation, to their 
consciousness, of the power and presence of their Lord. 
This is the moment which is represented in this vision, 
at the point where its action concentrates on the sealed 
Book. The eyes of the Seer behold the mystery ; but 
not yet the light in which it is to be dissolved. His 
gaze is turned towards the great throne at the centre. 
His soul is brooding on one question, which must find 
its solution there. That mysterious Roll lying on the 
right hand of Him who sits upon the throne ; that Book 
sealed with seven seals, and written within and on the 
back side % Is the mystery which its seals enclose to be 
laid bare ] Are the things written within its folds to be 
made known ? The lorn exile wept because no man was 
found worthy to open and read the Book. He knew the 
tremendous issues involved. He knew that the vision 
was dealing with the fortunes of the cause for which he 
suffered. The challenge of the angel, * Who is worthy 
to open the Book]* was simply the questioning of his 
own soul, taken apart from himself, translated into the 
language of symbol, and transfigured to his view in 
heaven. He, too, in his sorrow had flung forth this very 
appeal. He had carried the burden it expressed for 
years. Under the pressure of persecution, when his own 
way, and the way of the Church, was hedged up with 
suffering, he had sent up his cry for light. Was * the man 
of the earth ' to go on trampling the cause of Christ ] 
Were the wicked to be lords for ever? Was the truth 
to be trodden, as it had been, under the hoof of the 
lid? Was no hour of retribution, no arm of deliver- 
, to arise ] In his old age, in dreary Patmos, was he 
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to rest in the sorrowful thought that the glorious dawn 
for the earth and man, which his youth had witnessed, 
was never to kindle into a perfect day ] * I wept much 
because no man was found worthy to open and read the 
book, neither to look thereon.' 

The tears of the apostle, like everything else in his 
circumstances, were representative. He wept, as God*s 
people in all ages have had to do, in the presence of the 
great mysteries of providence. The old psalmists, stag- 
gering in their faith at the sight of the prosperity of the 
wicked, and John weeping in Patmos, reveal the same 
situation. In either case, a righteous soul is driven into 
strait places by the persecution of men, or driven so hard 
as to put the sorrowful, almost despairing, question, * If 
the foundation be destroyed, what can the righteous do?* 

With the flock it fared as with the shepherd, and even 
worse. John heard only the first mutterings of the storm. 
The Church of the Apostles was cradled in a persecution 
which seemed to grow more violent as the years went on. 
Its path from the beginning was one of trial and suffer- 
ing. The times were adverse. The powers which ruled 
the world were jealous. And in relation to the claims of 
the Church, even the claims for bare place and freedom, 
the whole earth was an inhospitable waste. 

We require, indeed, to put forth a continuous effort of 
thought, to appreciate and thoroughly realize the relations, 
in which the early Christians stood to the world of their 
time. They were a poor, broken, and scattered flock in 
a land of wolves. Their teachers were counted worthy 
of bonds and jails, of scourging and death. Teachers 
and followers, they seemed pledged to a hopeless cause. 
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Persecution lay heavy on their life. The present was 
dreary; the outlook into the future must have seemed 
drearier still. What were they, to carry the burden of 
such an outlook % And how terrible were their foes ! 
It was a contrast between the feeblest and mightiest 
things which could be named. On the one side, little 
bands of believing souls ; on the other, the whole Roman 
empire. On the one side, poverty, inexperience, humble 
circumstances ; on the other, the wealth, the craft, and 
the power of a world. On the one side, holiness and 
suffering ; on the other, hoary superstition, pride, cruelty, 
and brute force. What a sea for the fragile bark ! Waves 
of blood, of persecution, of scorn — the whole wrath of 
the whole wicked world — rolling in with threatening 
crests on their very path ! 

We think of Rome and Roman persecution as things 
of the past To the early Christians they were the harsh 
realities of the present. To us they are mere history ; to 
them they were actual scourging, actual imprisonment, 
actual crucifixion. As far as this life was concerned, 
their prospect must have been one of tremendous and 
deep-seated gloom. The future must have seemed to 
stretch out in sad continuation of the very horrors they 
were enduring. East, west, north, and south — ^wherever 
the heralds of tlie gospel might penetrate — they saw 
nothing but a Roman world. What could to-morrow be, 
unless the Lord should suddenly return, but a continua- 
tion of to-day] No sign as yet told the simple followers 
of the Lamb, that from the very bark which carried them 
a Voice should go forth to all the surging and towering 
wrath which threatened them, with an all-powerful 
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* Peace, be still!' No Tacitus had appeared to than to 
point out, over all the dominions of the vast empire which 
persecuted them, the elements of approaching ruin. No 
prophet arose to tell them, that wastes and woods, un- 
known to the geography of the times, were rife with the 
mustering hordes of Goth and Vandal. Imperial armies 
seemed to fill the future with their perpetual tread. Im- 
perial jails lifted their gloomy walls amid all the cities of 
the Time-to-come. The grim cross flung out its arms 
on every eminence, along all the highways of the human 
race. And cruel and pagan Rome, to human eyes, was 
still to be lord of all. 

This was the situation — present, or near at hand — of 
the apostle and the Church, when Christ revealed for 
their consolation, the spectacle in which the Sealed Book 
is displayed. 




II. 



THE SONG OF THE BOOK. 

* Thou art worthy to take the book, and to open the seals thereof : 
for Thou wast slain, and hast redeemed us to God by Thy blood 
out of every kindred, and tongue, and people, and nation : and hast 
made us unto our God kings and priests : and we shall reign on the 
earth.' 

NTO all the manifold significance, teaching, and 
high forecastings of providence, which are dis- 
closed, or meant to be disclosed, in this sublime 
vision, I have neither the qualifications necessary, nor the 
wish, to enter here. My limited purpose restricts me to 
the mystery of the book, which lay on the right hand 
of God. Of this, and only of this, — of its function, its 
inscriptions, and seals, — I intend to speak. I wish to 
show what the book represents ; and how, if for us as for 
John it is still a sealed book, it is also, no less entirely, 
subject to the control of Christ, to inscribe, to keep shut, 
or to unseal, as the critical moments of His providence 
may demand. A brief statement or two will be sufficient 
to loosen the symbolic wrapping, and disclose the reality 
it represents, in its practical and every-day aspect. 

I notice first, that under any really feasible interpreta- 
tion, the judicial element must, directly or indirectly, be 
included. Different minds have discerned in this symbol 
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* the Book of the Secret Decrees of God ;* * the Book of 
Destiny ;' * the Book of the Inheritance ;' * the Book of 
Universal History;' 'the Book of the Future;' or * the 
Book of Providence.' But every one of these interpre- 
tations — different but not contradictory — carries a refer- 
ence to judgment in its right hand. Whatever else it 
may be, it certainly is a book of judgment. Whatever 
more may be ' written within and on the back side/ the 
handwriting of Christ against His enemies is undoubtedly 
there. Its very position, it has been well shown, is an 
indication of its judicial character. It lies * in the right 
hand of Him who sat upon the throne ;' in that hand 

* which teaches terrible things,' and is ' full of righteous- 
ness,' and at which Christ is set * until His enemies are 
made His footstool.' It is such a book also, that the 
opening of its seals is the revelation, or issuing, of judg- 
ments upon the earth. As each seal is opened, ministers 
of divine retribution are seen going forth. Mysterious 
riders, on symbol-coloured horses, ride in among the 
nations with commissions of wrath. One of the riders is 
Death. His aide-de-camp is Hell. As they ride, destruc- 
tion falls down along their path. Conquest, and civil 
war, and famine, and wild beasts, are let loose. In the 
very heart of the vision, and after the unloosing of one 
of the seals, rises the cry of the persecuted people of 
God — * the souls of them that were slain for the word of 
God.' It is a cry for judgment, for swifter judgment. 
*How long, O Lord, hov/ long?' The wheels of the 
Judge's chariot are too long of coming. In answer to 
this cry, earthquakes, and black suns, and moons of blood, 
and falling stars, and trembling and despair among men. 
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pass forward upon the scene. Effects like these could 
only follow the opening of a Book of Judgment. 

I observe next, that everything in the vision, in which 
this symbol occurs, seems to speak to us of the domain 
of providence. Those prelusions of the consummation 
of all things, of which providence is so full, salute us 
here. The circumstances prefigure those of the judg- 
ment-day. The throne is an earnest of the great white 
throne ; the sealed book of the books, which are on that 
day to be opened ; and Christ's possession of the book 
is the embodiment of the fact, that, as in the end, so in 
these prelusions of the end, * judgment has been com- 
mitted to the Son.' As possessor of the book. He 
occupies the throne, and is the object of the homage of 
all creation, and of angels as well as men. So far as 
the attributes of His person are symbolized, they point 
to Him who in providence makes .all things * work 
together for good' to those who love Him. It is the 
* Lamb,' the redemptive heart of providence ; the * Lion,' 
the avenging arm of providence ; the * root of David,' 
the kingly power in providence, — who prevails to open 
the book. He is the Lord mighty to save or destroy, 
for the redeemed in glory ascribe their redemption to 
Him, and the oppressed on earth appeal to Him for the 
avenging of their wrongs. And finally. His power to 
deal with this great mystery of time, the oppression of 
the righteous by the wicked, is represented as a joy to 
all who are embraced in the great scheme of providence. 
All this seems to confirm, not only the general conclu- 
sion, that the sealed book is a book of judgment, but 
also, to carry us on to this further specific fact, that it 
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is, as distinguished from the books of the final judg- 
ment, the book of the ordinary prelusive judgments of 
Providence. 

But, that I may not assume what ought to be proved, 
or seem to put a mere fancy of my own into the field 
from which I should rather seek to dig up the thoughts 
of God, I shall turn, for a moment or two, to a proof of 
the judicial character of the book, which may possibly 
carry the more conviction with it, that it is indirect. 
The song which is addressed to the Lord of the book 
is precisely such a song as His possession of judicial 
power might be expected to evoke from His worshippers. 
The soul of the Apocalypse comes out in its acts of 
worship. If we can catch the tone or reach the under- 
lying element of any of those acts ; if, looking with the 
eyes of the worshippers, we can place before our minds 
that special aspect of the Redeemer which has kindled 
them into song, we shall have the real secret of that 
particular vision in our grasp. This is the test which I 
am anxious to apply at present If the book sealed with 
seven seals be, as I allege, a judgment book, the worship 
addressed to Him, who had power to open it, will have 
the throb of retribution at its heart. 

It should be borne in mind that this worship, like the 
vision in which it occurs, was revealed as consolation for 
John. He was in tears because no man could unseal 
the book. 

It is a most suggestive fact, that the first word of the 
consolation comes from one of the representatives of the 
redeemed. It was one of the elders who said to the 
exile, * Weep not !^ To that elder and his companions 
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the seals on the book had caused no anxiety. The secret 
of the Lord was in their hearts. They knew, that there 
was One eye from which the things written in that book 
were never hid ; One mind for which the shadow which 
had perplexed the soul of the apostle had no terror. 
* The Lion of the tribe of Juda, the Root of David, He 
hath prevailed to open the book.' At the mention of 
this fact, and from this moment forward, the whole aspect 
of the vision changes. As on a day of excessive bright- 
ness, the objects in the distance come slowly and one by 
one within the scope of the dazzled eye, so this scene of 
heavenly vision seems to expand as the eyes of the Seer 
become used to its light. New splendours, unnoticed 
before, start into view. Like the young man in Elisha's 
day, his eyes are opened, and he sees heaven filled with 
the hosts and creatures of God, and better than all, with 
the presence of the Lamb. 

In the light which breaks upon him now, the tears 
of the captive-prophet have disappeared. The mystery 
which lay upon his soul is unloosed. The book is in the 
hands of his Lord. 

*What no man in heaven, nor in earth, nor under the 
earth ' could do, has been done by Christ. He has pre- 
vailed * to open the book, and to loose the seven seals.' 
The joy of the Seer seems to palpitate up into the throngs 
of heaven. The songs of the world which is interested 
when even one sinner repenteth on earth, leap forth to 
express his joy. Christ has prevailed to open the book ! 
All heaven and its inhabitants rejoice. The sky, which 
had been filled with tempest, is now resonant with song. 
The circles which had come so suddenly into view, are 
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stirred and vocal with praise. From centre to circum- 
ference, the scene resounds with the voice of worship. In 
utterances, var3nng with the varying relations to redemp- 
tion of those who take part in it, the praise swells outward, 
until it reverberates in the uttermost horizons of life. 
Men and angels, and all lower things, have their part in 
it. Those nearest the throne, the white-robed represen- 
tatives of the Church, begin ; the encompassing angels 
catch up the song, and roll it onwards in a chorus of 
their own. Its last utterances are sent back to the 
centre from the remotest depths and heights of created 
life. 

In all this outburst of praise and exultation, the song 
of the twenty-four elders is evidently the song of the 
occasion. The songs of the angels and the creatures 
are but the complement of theirs. This is pre-eminently 
the Song of the Sealed Book. And if we would know the 
character of that book, we must open our minds to the 
thoughts which find expression in this song. 

The song is first of all a song of thanks : * Thou hast 
redeemed us.' The singers have come hither *out of 
every kingdom, and tongue, and people, and nation.* 
Their song drains the thanks of a broad domain. From 
far-sundered countries, from nations unable to understand 
each other's speech, from races of every hue, they have 
been gathered by the Lamb. The power, which has 
accomplished so much, has impressed their hearts. Over 
all that area, had reached the arm which redeemed them. 
Amid the great throngs to which they belonged, Christ 
had searched them out. He had spoken to them in their 
native tongues. He had adapted himself to every pecu- 
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liarity in their circumstances. He had wrestled with 
their spirits, and overcome them, and made them His 
own. There was such power in His sympathy, that it 
penetrated, and used for redemption purposes, every pecu- 
liarity of nature, and race, and sphere. There was such 
power in His grace, that it broke down, in their hearts, 
the might of indifference, and enmity, and lust, and sin. 
He had the might to translate them from the darkness 
and bondage of the evil condition, in which He found 
them at first, into the light, and liberty, and blessedness of 
their present state. There was no speech nor language 
where this Redeemer had not been heard : * His line had 
gone out through all the earth, and His words to the end 
of the world.' 

But the redemption they celebrate was specially a 
redemption from the oppression and cruelty of men. 
The elders, who sing this song, represent the multitude 
which has come up out of great tribulations. The hate 
and the malice of men had risen up to destroy them, and 
out of all their troubles this Lord had saved them. He 
had delivered them from the furnace, and the jaw of the 
lion, and had brought them into His own presence with 
joy upon their heads. In all this, there was judgment 
as well as redemption. There was a deliverance which 
implied conflict with evil, and victory over evil-doers, 
and punishment of evil deeds. It implied the baffling of 
the plans of the persecutor, and the confounding of his 
devices. It involved acts, which enter essentially into the 
functions of an avenger. By mighty acts, and with an 
outstretched arm, the Lord had redeemed His people. 
But the acts of that arm were acts of judgment on their 
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foes. Their oppressors had been humbled, their perse- 
cutors thwarted, their false accusers put to shame. The 
arm of * the man of the earth ' had been smitten in its 
pride ; and blindness, or madness, or feebleness, or death 
had descended on all the enemies of those who sing. 
Thus, from the background of their thankful joy, steps 
forward a witness for retribution. 

Again, the song of the elders is more than personal 
thanksgiving. It is a prophecy of consolation as well. 
It is sung for John and the suffering Church. If it looks 
back to the oppressions, from which the worshippers 
themselves have been redeemed, it still more emphati- 
cally looks forward to ' what is behind of the afflictions,* 
which their brethren on earth have still to fill up. Read 
in this light, the song is the letting down of a heavenly 
harmony into the discords of the lot of the exile, who was 
permitted to hear it sung. It is the embodiment of the 
crowned and white-robed future which awaited his fellow- 
sufferers and himself These singers had once, as really 
as John, sent up their bitter cry from under the altar, 
*How long, O Lord, how longT But their jubilant 
utterance now is, *Thou hast redeemed us !' As these 
redeemed elders sing, the prisoner of Patmos shall one 
day also sing. The song is the utterance of souls who 
see that the kingdom, over which Christ rules, is one in 
which the positions of earth are reversed. The first are last 
and the last are first, in this new world to which they have 
been brought * Thou hast made us kings and priests.* 
On earth they had been neither kings nor priests. They 
were a poor, scattered, persecuted flock — just like John 
and his companions — driven by the cruel rage of man 
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from city to cit}', dragged, as criminals and disturbers of the 
peace, before kings and priestly councils, and condemned 
for loving and serving Christ. But now it has all changed. 
Death, according to the awful prophecy in the forty-ninth 
Psalm, wafe * feeding ' upon their enemies. The strength 
of those who oppressed was consumed in the grave. And 
in this morning light of heaven, in this Christ-made 
world, where the wronged on earth are righted, the per- 
secuted have the dominion. And * we,* — Thy torn and 
trodden followers, — even * we shall reign on the earth.' 
And thus once more, under this second aspect of the 
song, we detect the beat of the great thought of a right- 
eous retribution. 

But it is in the third and highest element of the song, 
we come most closely into contact with this thought. Be- 
sides being personal thanksgiving and prophecy, the song 
of the redeemed is Worship of the Redeemer. And it is 
the judicial aspect of His work, they praise. The Object 
of this worship is seated on the throne of the universe. 
He is about to step forth on a great task of redemption 
and judgment. Those who worship Him in these cir- 
cumstances, have seen deeds similar to those He is about 
to accomplish. They are a chorus foretelling the future 
by the past. * Thou hast redeemed us.* The whole 
history of His government is disclosed in these words. 

The song is often quoted as if it were an acknowledg- 
ment of His worth as a sacrifice : * Thou art worthy . . . 
for Thou wast slain.' But it is more, by being less, than 
this. * Thou art worthy to take the book, and to open the 
seals thereof, for Thou wast slain.' The fact that He was 
slain is celebrated here, only because it imparts the right 
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to open the book. The singers take their stand on the 
fact that He is judge, because He is first of all sacrifice. 
He is worthy to unloose the seals of judgment, because 
He is the Lamb slain from the foundation of the world. 
We are accustomed to connect the death of Christ with 
the outflowings of His mercy : the connection here, is 
between that death and the outflowings of His justice. 
He died, therefore by Him we live. But no less — He 
died, therefore by Him we shall be judged. It is the 
two sides of the one prerogative. The right to receive 
the penitent and to condemn the impenitent is the same. 
Grace and judgment flow down from the cross. The 
cross is the basis of everything in the glory of Christ. 
His position as Mediator, His personal glory. His autho- 
rity to execute judgment. His ultimate victory over all 
who oppose Him, find their root and explanation in His 
death. He is exalted, because He humbled Himself to 
the cross. * He sat down at the right hand of the Ma- 
jesty on high,* because * He had by himself purged our 
sins.* This is the truth which gives its peculiar shape 
to this song. Because He was slain. He can do what 
no man in heaven, or on earth, could have done. He 
receives the book of judgment out of the right hand of 
the Father. By His death. He prevails to open that book. 
By that death, He gave to the broken law all it could 
claim ; and by that law. He is now crowned Administrator 
of its decrees. From Calvary to the throne of judgment, 
the passage is one of right. And the right is in His 
blood. * Thou art worthy to take the book, and to open 
the seals thereof; for Thou wast slain, and hast redeemed 
us to God by Thy blood.* 

B 
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But all this vindicates, and illustrates, the judicial cha- 
racter of the book, which He alone was found worthy to 
open. The thoughts of this song are thoughts which 
belong to the domain of retribution, and such thoughts 
as might appropriately find place in worship addressed to 
the Judge of men. In the depths of this song, therefore, 
I find the great faith, that there is a Judge in the earth 
who judgeth righteously, and Christ the crucified is He. 
It is the grand reply of all the life He has redeemed, and 
of all the life He sustains, to the questionings and the 
darkness, to the perplexities and the longings of the 
world below. It is the joy of the old psalmists of earth, 
reproduced by the psalmists of heaven. Out of the heart 
of divine worship on earth, long ages before, had risen in 
dark days, the appeal to the heaven and the earth, and to 
hills and fields and floods, to rejoice in the blessed fact, 
that the Lord was Judge. And now, from the heart of 
divine worship in heaven, in yet darker days, the skies, 
and seas, and fields, and woods, and the everlasting hills, 
and angels, and redeemed men, make answer to the appeal, 
and rejoice in the presence and power of that Judge. 

I have only further to add, in confirmation of this ren- 
dering of the Song of the Book, and of the view of Christ 
and the Book, to which it points, that the worship in this 
vision, belongs to a series of acts of worship, which are 
indubitably characterized by the elements of retribution. 
Although Christ is represented throughout as a * Lamb,* 
it is as the Lamb from whose * wrath' the wicked are to 
flee. The worshippers are either appealing to Him for 
vengeance on the foes of His Church, or thanking Him 
for judgments on evil-doers. The worship addressed to 
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Him is, for the most part, worship of the Judge and 
Avenger of the Elect The ground thoughts of apoca- 
lyptic worship are the justice and authority of Christ, His 
right to administer judgment, and His power to deliver 
His people from their foes. You will search in vain for 
any traces of that sickly feeling, that Christ's exercise of 
the retributive function is inconsistent with His exercise 
of mercy. From the first announcement of the great sub- 
ject of the Apocalypse, as *He who cometh with clouds,* 
whom every eye is to see, until He is set forth before 
us, seated on the great white throne, through all the 
variety of worship He receives. He is represented as the 
Dispenser of retributions. The worshippers never put 
His justice into the background^ It is as essential to 
their conception of His character as His mercy. His 
mercy and His justice, for them, are tides of the same sea 
of life. If these worshippers were ever troubled with the 
questions, — Whether He who supplicates mercy for His 
enemies, when they are mocking Him on the cross, can 
be the same who is to say, * Depart from me, ye cursed, 
into everlasting fire?' — whether the hand which plunges 
into the fire, to snatch a brand from the burning, and the 
hand which kindles that fire, be one? — whether it be the 
same life, the same tone of life, which floods the heart of 
man with waves of tenderness, and smites the sinner in 
his sin? — they are troubled by such perplexities no longer. 
They are in an atmosphere where the shadows, which 
separate human insight into fragments, have no place. 
They draw their knowledge from the sources, where pro- 
phets and apostles drew their representations of * the 
wrath of the Lamb.' Judgment and mercy lie together 
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in their thoughts, as, in the Bible, the threatenings of the 
lake of fire, beside the mother-hearted calls of the gospel. 
They worship as those who know, that justice and mercy 
are the immutable points between which the pendulum 
of Divine righteousness oscillates, and that they are ever- 
lasting, in their conjunction and co-operation, in all the 
works of God. 

And now, O Lamb of God, fountain of all mercy to 
them who receive Thee, treasury of all wrath to them who 
reject Thee, bestow upon us the most gracious influences 
of Thy Spirit, when we now, with humble and awe-filled 
hearts, and seeking only to know and represent Thy right- 
eous acts, go forward to the study of that book whose 
seals Thou, and Thou only, hast prevailed to loose. 



III. 

THE BOOK AND ITS INSCRIPTIONS. 

* No longer among individuals of the race is there equality or 
likeness, a distributed fairness and fixed type visible in each, but evil 
diversity and terrible stamp of various degradation ; features seamed 
with sickness, dimmed by sensuality, convulsed by passion, pinched 
by poverty, shadowed by sorrow, branded with remorse ; bodies 
consumed with sloth, broken down by labour, tortured by disease, 
dishonoured in foul uses ; intellects without power, hearts without 
hope, minds earthly and devilish ; our bones full of the sins of our 
youth ; the heaven revealing our iniquity, the earth rising up against 
us ; the roots dried up beneath, and the branch cut off above. Well 
for us only, if, after beholding this our natural face in a glass, we 
desire not straightway to forget what manner of men we be. ' — 

RUSKIN. 

T is a judgment book. But this is only to know 
its function. Of what other facts is this book 
the symbol ? The symbolic element penetrates 
to the contents, and to the very substance, of the book. 
It is a book, a book-roll, a parchment. What does this 
parchment represent 1 What is that reality, the unloos- 
ing of whose seals is the revelation of retributions upon 
men ? What is that sealed record, which is so entirely 
under the control of the Lamb, which receives and con- 
tains, until He reveals it, the handwriting of His wrath % 
What, stripped of its symbolic covering, is that awful 
document, whose place is the right hand of the Judge, 
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and which is written all over with the dooms of evil- 
doers, written on both sides, — written like Ezekiel's roll 
within and without, and crowded *with lamentations, 
and mourning, and woe?' 

There are two directions in which we may turn for a 
reply to these questions. If we seek it in the Bible, we 
are met by a wonderfully varied and ample testimony to 
the fact, that the consequences of sin descend on the 
sinner himself If we seek it among our own observa- 
tions of what is taking place around us, we will find many 
and sad opportunities of confirming the testimony of 
Scripture. In either direction, we learn that we live in 
a world whose Maker has ordained, that evil-doers shall 
eat the fiiiit of their own ways, and be filled with their 
own devices. The same being who is the occasion, is 
also the subject of retribution. And thus, using the 
language of the symbol, we arrive at the fact, that the 
being of the sinner himself is the book, on which the 
Lord inscribes the wrath against his sin. 

The circumstances under which many of the Psalms 
were written resembled those in which John received the 
vision of the sealed book. I have had occasion to refer 
to the eleventh Psalm, and recur to it now to point out 
the character of the consolation vouchsafed to its author. 
With a much more explicit and direct outshaping of facts, 
it is almost an anticipation of that displayed to John. 
Above the unrighteousness and inhumanity of earth, the 
Psalmist is made to see * the Lord's throne in heaven,' 
and the great fact of providence, that * His eyes behold 
and His eyelids try the children of men.' And then, he is 
assured that the wicked shall not go unpunished ; that 
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* upon the wicked He shall rain fire, and brimstone, and 
an horrible tempest ;' that this shall be the * portion in 
their cup.' Let the things written in the sealed book, 
and the ingredients of this cup, be read as equivalents of 
each other. Translate the symbolism of the vision by 
the more familiar symbolism of the Psalm, and we are 
again in presence of the fact, — which is the true answer 
to the inquiries with which I set out, — that the life which 
is to drink the cup, and the parchment on which the 
hidden sentences are written, are one and the same 
reality ; and that, in short, the underlying substance, 
symbolized in the parchment of the book, is the life of 
the evil-doer, * The sin of Judah ... is graven upon 
the table of their heart' * He that sinneth against me 
7vrongeth his 07vn souV This is that mysterious roll on 
which the gaze of heaven was fixed, which is sealed to 
every eye but Christ's. This is the page which receives 
the inscriptions of His wrath ; the quick and sensitive 
medium, closed in time, or only partially opened, which 
at the last shall display His judgments upon evil-doers. 
Very literally a book, for it fulfils the purposes which a 
book fulfils ; it receives and then reveals the handwriting 
of its author. But the reality represented by this book — 
the page or parchment which actually receives that hand- 
writing — is nothing other, nothing lower, than the life on 
which the retributions descend, 

I touch here the fact, of which all that follows is an 
illustration. The book I am to interpret is a living book. 
The judgments I am to decipher are judgments inscribed 
on the life. From this point forward the light supplied 
by the symbol itself must be subordinate ; and we must 
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venture at once into that domain of sin and suffering, in 
which the life of the evil-doer becomes the record of the 
retributions of the Judge. 

But it will deepen our interest in these retributions, and 
it will at once place the practical purpose of studying 
them before the mind, if we thus early impress ourselves 
with the fact, that the subject of them all is Man. Even 
when they seem to descend on his dwelling-place, it is 
at himself they strike. The * Hand' may write its awful 
message on the wall, but the writing searches into the 
soul of the wicked king. The plagues descend on Egypt, 
but it is Pharaoh and his people who suffer. The history 
pf the retribution may tell us of occurrences in the air, 
and on the ground, of clouds of locusts, and bloody rivers, 
and loathsome frogs, and flies, and hail, and thunder, and 
darkness that might be felt But through each of these, 
God was striking at the food, or the joy of human life. 
The darkness seemed to wrap the land ; but it was man 
that cowered beneath its gloom. The vision of the 
Sealed Book bears witness to the same fact Different 
instruments of retribution are disclosed at the successive 
opening of the seals ; but in every case, these instruments 
strike at the life of man, or at the accessories of his life. 
War, pestilence, famine, wild beasts, darkening skies, — 
each inscribes its message of wrath on the being, the 
sustenance, or the joy of man. 

The book we are studying is therefore the symbol, not 
merely of a record of judgment, but of the life on which 
these judgments descend. Whatever can be the symbol 
of a divine retribution, is a portion of the reality sym- 
bolized by this book. Job was referring to it when he 
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lamented that his bones were full of the sins of his youth. 
David was reading it, when he confessed that his moisture 
was turned into the drought of summer. Jeremiah's 
picture of the soul that resembled the heath in the desert, 
which did not see good when it came ; Jude*s awful de- 
scription of human beings who are as clouds without 
water, and as wandering stars reserved for the blackness 
of darkness for ever; Paul's account of the men who 
are given over to delusions to believe a lie; the Saviour's 
pourtrayal of the Pharisees as graves which men walk 
over; Isaiah's denunciation of the nation whose root shall 
be as rottenness, and whose blossom shall go up as the 
dust; and all the descriptions which the Bible contains of 
human life, spotted and scarred and torn by sin, are so 
many quotations and sentences from the book, which is 
written all over with the inscriptions of doom. 

Can we find out in the life, or history of man, where 
heaven has revealed its wrath against sin % The seven- 
sealed book was there. It was unsealed for men and 
angels to read, when fire and brimstone descended upon 
the inhabitants of Sodom and Gomorrah. The children 
of Israel beheld one of its seals unloosed, when the dawn 
disclosed to them the fringe of death, along the border 
of the Egyptian sea. The sensitive, conscious, respon- 
sible life of man is the material of the book. It is 
human life, in all its developments, in all its circum- 
stances; the human soul; the human body; the life of 
the home, or the workplace; of the church or the nation. 
Whatever of man is receptive of retribution, — his affec- 
tions, hopes, enjoyments, occupations, plans, and con- 
victions, — the entire complex life of humanity in short, as 
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it flows forth, with ceaseless regularity, through the looms 
of time, — in so far, at least, as it breaks loose from the 
control of the Great Ruler, and shreds out into self- 
willed conflict with His laws, or opposition to His cause, 
or persecution of His people; — this is the surface, the 
sometimes hidden, sometimes revealed, living, conscious, 
or unconscious, human surface, on which, from genera- 
tion to generation, the Lord of providence inscribes His 
wrath. 

When we pass from the consideration of the book to 
its inscriptions, we have simply to advance one other 
step, in the study of that same law of retribution, which 
has led us to the underlying substance of the book 
itself If it be the life of the evil-doer, on which God 
inscribes His wrath, the inscriptions are made by the 
evil already in the life. What we express by the deepest 
formula we can use as * the doom of the Lord,' is, when 
looked at on another side, the simple consequences of 
sin. * Evil pursues the sinner.' Sin cannot exist without 
consequences. Always it leaves its mark. It writes 

* sinner' on the life, or on the portion of the life which has 
entertained it. Let it only be summoned into existence by 
any act of man, it is certain to dog that act with confusion, 
disaster, and shame. Its consequences tell ; itself tells. 
In an infinite variety of ways, it writes its black auto- 
graphs on the walls of its dwelling-place. And these 
autographs are the reality symbolized by the inscriptions 

* written within and on the back side,' which the Seer 
beheld, but could not read; the dreary tale of human 
wickedness and woe inscribed on human life, which ex- 
presses even now, and is one day openly to declare, the 
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character and malign destiny of every evil-doer with 
whom the providence of the Lord has had to deal. 

AH human life is subject to these inscriptions, and 
all portions and spheres of life. The illustrations are 
endless. Take a single faculty and see how it takes on 
the taint and signature of evil. Take that divinest 
faculty of our being, the imagination. You can see what 
it was intended to be in our life, if you examine its first 
ministries in the life of a child. It is the blessed gift 
which clothes the common things of earth with celestial 
light, and imparts the glory and freshness of a dream to 
everything we see. It turns the plainest home into a 
palace, and converts the streets of the town we are bom 
in, or the bare heath we go out to play upon, into a 
wonder world. It opens the gates of the beautiful on 
every side of us, and takes us, by a thousand avenues, 
into lands flowing with milk and honey. It is the angel 
of God leading us up and down the beautiful groves and 
flower-painted streets of Paradise. It makes the half a 
greater thing than the whole. Under its teaching, we see 
a world filled with rainbows, and stars, and brooks, and 
trees, and lambs frisking on the lea, and birds mounting 
into the air, and bees gathering honey out of flowers, and 
the good God and the holy angels walking up and down 
in the midst of all. 

Let the possessor of this divine faculty pass under the 
yoke of an impure or worldly passion. The imagination 
does not cease to work, but its direction is changed. It 
opens the doorways of heaven no more — no more intro- 
duces the soul to the company of angels. It becomes 
the handmaid of the evil passion — goes out into foul 
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places — brings back pictures and visions of vileness, vile 
thoughts and vile songs, and opens up a whole world of 
evil, closed to the pure soul. That which was sent to be 
an angel of God in the soul, becomes a hewer of wood and 
a drawer of water in the lowest and foulest levels of life. 

Take a single victim of sin apart, and examine him 
narrowly. Let him be one who is leading a licentious 
life. Look into his eyes, his face, his personal form and 
bearing. It may be years before he shall be summoned 
to his final doom; yet he is already a parchment written 
over with divine retribution. Within and without, over 
all his being, thousands of intersecting spots and lines 
tell the same story. His eyes are bloodshot ; his skin is 
shrivelled ; his bones are rotten ; his lungs are diseased ; 
his brain is on fire, or the fire is burnt out, and a palsy is 
trickling down his nerves ; wrinkles, which the eye cannot 
see, syllable his life on all the tissues of his body; and in 
eye and ear, in heart and limb, aches and spasms and 
impotences, which pass for other things, illustrate the 
handwriting of evil, and tell to those who know the 
language, as plainly as if it were written in English cha- 
racters, that this is a man who is living under the doom 
of the Lord. 

It is the same with social wickedness. Long before 
the last shock of judgment falls, the retribution has 
begun to descend. Like a poison in the air, or a pesti- 
lence in a city, the evil which belongs to a conmaunity 
shows itself by a trail of judgments. It kills out truth, 
or nobleness, or purity, or reverence from the national 
character. It puts its mark, like some death-spot, upon 
the face of the community. Look at any social wrong. 
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at human slavery, for example, and suppose it folded up 
among the institutions of any — the strongest and greatest 
nation upon earth. It will inscribe its name on the life 
of that nation. Put a gag in its mouth, that it may not 
speak ; put chains upon its feet, that it may not break 
loose ; hide it in swamps, where its cry will not be heard ; 
or, treating it tenderly, swaddle it in bodily comforts, that 
its degradation may be forgotten. Put down all cruel 
treatment of it. Banish the whipping-post and the lash. 
Keep the slave-market well in the background. Repu- 
diate the slave-ship. Would you then succeed in pre- 
venting, or effacing the marks of the iniquity? No; it 
would reveal itself in the laws and acts of the nation, in 
the life and character of the citizens, in the looks and 
habits, the language and bearing of every child in the 
land. The very appearance of the country would tell 
that the earth had been cursed on its account.^ 

^ *The climate in Georgia,' wrote an intelligent traveller through 
the Slave States of America, before these States had taken on the 
more frightful imprints of the war, *is fine, the country is more 
salubrious. "Why, then, is she left behind in the race of develop- 
ment and prosperity ? I can see no reason except the ever-recurring 

one — Slavery 1 In Illinois (where there are no slaves) all 

was life, and hope, and eagerness ; here, a dull stagnation prevails. 
In Illinois the cars were crowded with emigrants, or speculators, 
or men anxiously looking for new homes. At every station a new 
city, at lowest a new town or village, was springing up ; and on 
every hand the click of the hammer and the rasping of the saw 
betokened that new inhabitants had pitched their tents in the land 
of promise. In Georgia how different ! . . . There is none of 
that bustle or hopeful eagerness. You travel for a hundred miles, 
and see no village ; and not unfrequently you pass lands where the 
young green pines tell you that abandoned fields are returning to 
their primeval wildness. ' — Stirling's Letters from the Slave States, 
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It has become common to point to the late war in 
America, between the North and the South, and say, 
* Behold God*s judgment upon slavery.' But that judg- 
ment did not wait for that terrible war to announce its 
presence. The darkening of the moral sense in relation 
to the slave ; the almost universal hardening of the con- 
science against his sufferings and his natural human rights ; 
the blotting out of the instincts of humanity when kinship 
with the slave was asserted ; the scorn and loathing of 
the divine image in coloured skin, which were so common 
among the upholders of slavery ; and the cruel practices 
to which slavery led ; and the unjust laws which were 
passed to protect it ; and the proud resentment, by all 
classes, of counsel or warning from without : — these were 
the direct unfoldings of the iniquity, the handwriting of 
the nation's crime on every surface of its life. 

The late Isaac Taylor sometimes diverged into the 
fields of historical illustration, with sw success which sug- 
gests, what a historical illustration of retribution, imper- 
fect though the materials are, might have become in 
such hands. Read this short passage from his Saturday 
Evening. It illustrates Christ's inscription of wrath on 
the life of the Church : — 

* While the Church was one, Christianity spread ; or, should we 
not say, burst over the world, gathering myriads of converts from 
lands within and far beyond the limits of the Roman empire. 
When Christians became factious, and when other names than the 
name Christ were called upon, then the evangelical circle drew in 
apace : no more conquests were made, or they were conquests purely 
nominal ; and ere long the fierce avenger of the Lord's quarrel with 
His Church, breaking bounds, sword in hand, from his sultry Ara- 
bian sands, drove the distracted flock from field to field, until the 
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Christian name was near to be quite lost from the world. * . . . * In 
the course of a thousand years scarcely a single light was carried (by 
the Church of the middle ages) into the centre of the gross darkness 
that covered the earth ; or if carried, was soon extinguished. Should 
we learn nothing from the contemplation of such a course of events ? 
Shall we fear nothing when we have proof before us, that the prin- 
ciples of the divine government actually admit of the long-continued, 
and almost total, withdrawal of efficacious influence from the Church ? 
Shall we take no warning when a lesson like this is drawn out at 
large in our view, and we see that the Lord adheres to a system ot 
PUBLIC RETRIBUTION in His conduct towards His people as a body; 
and that, when they refuse to hearken to His voice in capital matters. 
He retires as if in grief to the recesses of the invisible state, and 
though He preserves the spark of piety on earth from extinction, 
will do no more ? Thus was it in fact from the sixth to the sixteenth 
century. * 

As with nations and churches, so with races of men. 
The white man, pressing along the path of his destiny, 
finds on every shore he colonizes, aboriginal races who 
retire, as he advances, into the interior of their land. 
Every year diminishes their power of resistance and their 
numbers. AVhat trifling it is to say, in explanation, that 
they have smaller brains, or a weaker organization, or 
they have failed to draw into the blood of their race the 
ingredients of strength which give the battle to us ! Why 
did they fail to mix with nobler blood % What weakened 
their organization, or made their brains small % Retrace 
their history. Study their traditions, their speech, their 
habits, their very countenances. These tell of other days, 
and of far other conditions of life. You are carried back 
beyond the stages depicted by Paul, back to piety, 
vigour, national splendour in some distant age, perhaps 
in some far-off clime. You see by the very relics of the 
past in their possession, that they were once, as we are 
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now, the stewards and vessels of civilisation. And you 
also see, that, like the nations driven out by Israel, and 
like Israel itself in later days, they were untrue to their 
stewardship, untrue to the position and duty assigned 
them by God, and are now in consequence wasting away. 
* The heathen are sunk down in the pit they have made.' 
Their feebleness is retribution. When the path to heaven 
was open to their ancestors, they despised it. They trod 
the elements of permanent well-being beneath their feet. 
Law and righteousness, truth and purity, they cast from 
them as worthless things. They put eternity and love 
and humanity out of their sight. They did not care to 
keep the old faith in a righteous Judge in their hearts. 
By their evil deeds, they suffered to be blotted out the 
handwriting of this Judge from their consciences. In 
short, they forgot God and followed after idols, and 
became a nation of evil-doers ; and then, in the lapse of 
generations, — by the decree of Him who visits the iniquity 
of the fathers upon the children, — a broken, disunited, 
and feeble race. And now, in the destruction they are 
undergoing, they are, by the same decree, being turned 
into that *heir that awaits the nations who forget God.^ 
This destruction % It is the handwriting of their sin upon 
their life. 

But individual instances, culled in this way here and 
there, can give but a meagre view of that universal and 
unending process, by which the entire bypast life of 
humanity, has been written over with the handwriting of 
sin and judgment. To fill up a proper illustration, would 

^ Ps. ix. 1 7, * The wicked shall be turned into hell, and all the 
nations that forget God. * 
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be to write the history of our race. Only historical 
instances, and those drawn from the widest reaches 
of history, could adequately display the number and 
character, the fulness and tragic compressure, of those 
inscriptions which crowd this book. But history, like 
the men who write it, must be born again before it can 
serve the Lord Christ, or illustrate the acts of His 
government. Hitherto it has been a glorifier, not of 
God, but of man. It has supplied us with the court 
registers and battle almanacs of the past ; the real con- 
flict of the ages, the story of man's master relationship, 
it only here and there, and in briefest snatches, attempts 
to tell. Yet if history did lie open to us, as one day 
doubtless it shall lie ; and if the true record of the past, 
as the Divine Historian knows it, were liberated from the 
oblivion, in which it is at present imbedded ; and the 
actual shape and features, and the real beginnings and 
endings, of the human story were laid bare, — we might 
open at any page, and find illustrations in the life and 
history of any generation. But seals are on the book. 
We hardly know the past. • Death, and oblivion, and 
man's forgetfulness, hide it from our view.^ Imagine an 
ancient manuscript, written in extinct characters, frayed 
away at the edges, the writing blotted out along the 

' * Time sadly overcometh all things, and is now dominant, and sit- 
teth on a sphinx, and looketh unto Memphis and old Thebes ; while 
his sister Oblivion reclineth semi-somnous on a pyramid, gloriously 
triumphing, making puzzles of Titanian erections, and turning old 
glories into dreams. History sinketh beneath her cloud. The 
traveller, as he paceth amazedly through those deserts, asketh of her, 
Who built them ? And she mumbleth something, but what it is he 
knoweth not.' — Sir Thomas Browne. 

C 
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margins, and only a little stream of unconnected words, 
saved from each line, running down the centre of the 
page. Such is our knowledge of the past. We have to 
decipher the characters, and spell out the meaning, of the 
missing and existing words as best we may. Yet it is 
wonderful, how true even these fragments are to the fact, 
that the past is a surface written over with autographs of 
judgment. Imperfectly as we know the history of those 
who have preceded us on the earth, it is obviously the 
history of a conflict between good and evil. And from 
Cain to the men who crucified our I^ord, that history 
tells of thwarted efforts to crush out goodness and truth 
from the earth. Every page, however dimly as yet to 
our eyes, bears the impress of man's iniquity and God's 
revenge. We only require to name over the successive 
representatives of the world-power which have occupied 
the field of time, to summon witnesses of this fact. 
Babel and Egypt, Assyria and Babylon, and Rome, each 
in its turn, and in its own way, set itself against the 
truth and people of God. In their pride of self-worship, 
they would tread out the fire from heaven. And the fire 
kindled on them and consumed them. One by one, 
those proud embodiments of the worldly principle were 
left smouldering in their own ashes. 

* The breath of heaven has blown away 

What toiling earth had piled ; 
Scattering wise heart and crafty hand, 
As breezes strew on ocean's sand, 

The fabrics of a child. 
Divided thence through every age, 
Thy rebels. Lord, their warfare wage ; 

And hoarse and jarring all 
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« 

Mount up their heaven -assailing cries, 
To Thy bright watchmen in the skies, 
From BabeFs shattered wall. ' ^ 

In all the past, nothing has prospered, nothing has 
planted itself permanently on the earth, which * set itself 
against the Lord and His Anointed,* or tried to suppress 
His truth. Even under the haze and dimness of the 
earliest ages, we can still see, that in the end evil slew 
the wicked ; that some Cain-mark, or mark of the beast, 
was impressed on the current wickedness of the times ; 
and that, in one form or other, the judgments of the 
Lord upon evil-doing have been abroad in every genera- 
tion. 

The researches of those who labour among the debris 
of the past, land us at the same conclusion. A traveller 
alights on a sand-waste. The memorials of other days 
are concealed beneath his feet. He digs. A buried city 
answers to his toil. Artists and thinkers pause beside 
the carved heads of bulls, and winged creatures, and 
unnamed kings, which this city discloses to their view. 
Those paintings still fresh on walls which have not been 
gazed on for two thousand years, tell of life and toil, of 
wealth and pomp, of art and intellect, of ambition and 
conflict, in times and circles far removed from our own. 
But they tell of other things more surely still. From 
sculptured stone and painted wall, comes up the story of 
a nation which knew not God. This is Nineveh, when 
Jonah*s words were forgotten. In the soul of the spec- 
tator, the chariots of her pride are once more whirling 
along those gorgeous streets. The crowned riders, the 

J The Christian Year. 
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prancing horses, the noise of the whips, the gleaming of 
the cruel swords, the glittering of the spears which drank 
the blood of the innocent, the multitude of the slain,^ 
and all the sad and pitiful tokens of a national life which 
rejected God, come crowding into his thoughts. But he 
emerges from the excavations. Around him is a waste. 
Birds of ill omen are wheeling about the solitude. The 
wild beast has made its lair among the topmost ruins. 
The handwriting of the Judge is there. 

It is the language of every similar ruin. If from a 
proper vantage-spot, we could survey the scenes which 
man has occupied in the past ; if we could go high 
enough, to look down upon the ruins and memorial 
places he has left behind, the field of our vision would 
be crowded with lines and interlines, or say rather, with 
the illuminated borders, of the story of retribution. That 
waste in the distance, which the wild creatures of the 
swamps and the woods are reclaiming to their use, was 
a country which poured out its life in ambitious wars. 
That nearer solitude contains the ruins of churches 
which were unfaithful to the truth. Fleets of merchant- 
men once rode in those waters which, through national 
dishonesty, are shallow and deserted now. The stones 
which rise amid those sands are the pillars and doorways 
of temples, whose worship was too impure to continue. 
And these and all similar remains of human activity — 
Gizeh-pyramids, Elephanta-caves, Sphinxes, Baalbecs, and 
Camacs — mere dots and deeper markings of a text too 
scant to pourtray the past, — footprints of extinct creatures 
on the upper crust of the earth — ^bear witness to buried 

1 Vid, Nahum iii. 
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lines and chapters of that story which crowds the seven- 
sealed book.^ 

But it is nearer home, in our domestic memories and 
amid the graves of our kindred, that we find the last and 
most impressive illustration of the things written in the 
seven-sealed book. The inscriptions of retribution run 
over mysteriously upon the margins of our most tender 
sorrows. I take you to a little grave in the family bury- 
ing-place. You think of the sweet face, all soiled now, 
put out of view there. Your heart goes faster as you 
recall the joys which centred in the dear one sleeping 

^ * An hour more brought us in sight of Delphi — once the richest 
oracular site in the world ; a city of temples, statues, hippodromes, 
theatres, votive offerings of the costliest works of art, gold and 
silver, precious stones, from far and near, from Greek and barbarian ; 
city of song and dance, and Pythian games, and solemn deputations 
from Athens, from Corinth, from every other renowned city upon 
the earth. These terraces were once covered with the most magni- 
ficent temples — above them all, the hippodrome or stadium. The 
natural form remains ; the terraces, with huge masses of masonry 
here and there, exist still. Two or three wretched monasteries, as 
many churches, like hovels ; a narrow, muddy street or two ; rows 
of tile-roofed dirty huts, bits of hewn marble built into rude walls, 
fragments of exquisite sculpture turned topsy-turvy and stuck into 
enclosures ; foundation-stones, covered with inscriptions still legible, 
and telling the splendid story of other times ; — these are the Delphi 
of to-day. To stand here and think that in Homer's time the temple 
of Delphi was reverenced beyond the limits of the Grecian name ; to 
recall its increasing splendours for a thousand years, and the immense 
influence it exercised through the whole period of ancient history ; 
and to look at it now, and see, as we saw to-day, half-a-dozen 
barefooted Delphian maids washing clothes in the basin supplied by 
the Castalian spring, in the midst of the annihilation of so much 
splendour — we can hardly call it ruin — is a solemn spectacle of the 
vanity and perishableness of all human grandeur. ' 
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below. Perhaps you think of the sufferings which 
hastened on the end, and of the sharp wrenches of agony 
in yourself when the end did come ; but, besides all this, 
there is a dumb, uneasy feeling, a shapeless consciousness 
of something somewhere wrong, which was the far-back 
cause of your bereavement, which you seldom pause to 
interpret to yourself, but which is yet the working of a 
hidden sense of the divine justice which dominates over 
the life of man. Dumb and shapeless though this feeling 
be, it points to a great deep in God's dealings with our 
race. It is the echo in our spirits, of the judgments 
of the past. — * Death by sin ! ' — If sin had not entered 
the world, neither would you be weeping over that little 
mound of earth. ^ The mystery which that grave covers 
is part of the book which Christ holds in His hand, 
which only He has prevailed to open, and which is 
written within and without. By this small grave we may 
pass inward among the retributions of the past. Into what 
a world it has admitted us ! The congregation of the dead 
are here. Here lie the ashes of the generations which 
preceded our own. Our fathers and mothers sleep under 
the soil we tread. If you dig, you may bring up the 
clay of the first of your name. The very dust the wind 
whirls in eddies from your feet, * may have been wor- 
shipped once in the faces of forgotten kings.' The very 
graveyards themselves go to decay. Where old towns and 

^ * Death is as much the natural consequence of sin, as it is the 
penalty of sin. It forms the termination of an historical process by a 
law that regulates the succession of events, as well as the termination 
of a judicial process under the power and authority of a lawgiver.' — 
Chalmers' Com. Rom. viii. 2. 
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villages buried their dead, the com and the barley of 
living populations wave. The earth is one vast sepulchre. 
It is all filled in this way, with the judicial glory of the 
Judge. ^ On hill and vale, by stream and sea, it is all 
dug over with graves. All the generations which ever 
sweated on its surface are at rest under its coverlid of 
green. An innumerable multitude of all times and 
kindreds are sleeping the long sleep in the great mother*s 
breast. And at this moment thousands of all tongues 
and countries are descending into the same repose. It 
is a repose which conceals the handwriting of this judg- 
ment-book. Over all this territory, on which death sits 
in such gloomy potency — along all those lines of human 
life, which terminate so inexorably in the grave — in the 
graves of generations, and nations, and families — in every 
remotest, quietest resting-place of the dead, the stem 
autographs of judgment are disclosed, and the old words 
of the prophet, with a time-wide breadth of application, 
are sounded forth : * They that depart from me shall be 
written in the earth. ^ 

1 See Num. xiv. 21-23, ^"<1 I^^- ^i. 3, where the * glory' is 
plainly that of retribution. 



IV. 



SEALS. 

* The Lord does not come once merely with clouds at the end ol 
the world, but through all periods of the world's history. Where 
the carcase is, there the eagles are gathered together. The truth 
that the Lord comes with clouds, renews itself with every oppression 
of the Church by the world.' — Hengstenberg. 




fT has been usual with those who have under- 
taken a demonstration of the final judgment, 
to argue from the present inequality of rewards 
and punishments. The circumstances of human life, it is 
said, are such, that those who deserve most highly are 
least rewarded, and the least deserving receive the crowns. 
It is Nero who is robed in purple : to Paul is assigned a 
chain. Before these inequalities could be rectified here, 
the good and the bad are alike removed from the scene. 
Even when the wicked survive to encounter punishment 
for their misdeeds, they seldom receive a full retribution. 
And if, now and again, the righteous have prosperity, 
either it is not up to the height of the services they have 
rendered, or it arises from some accidental cause. In 
the interests of justice, a day is owing in which these 
anomalies may be corrected. 

The argument must be allowed. But it will be good 
to guard our minds against a tendency with which it is 
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unconsciously charged. It is the tendency to limit the 
domain of retribution ; to project the mind unduly into 
the future, and shut our eyes to the judgments of the 
present and the past God does not postpone to the 
close of the world the distribution of His judicial awards. 
Only the declaration of the distribution is postponed. 
The last day is a Day of Manifestation. The hidden 
things are to be brought to light on .that day. But in 
every generation, judgments are abroad upon the earth. 
The area of retribution is the history of the race. Judg- 
ment began when the curse first fell on our world. From 
that hour to this it has never intermitted. The events of 
human history are the embodied sentences of the Judge. 
In the divine government, the exercise of judgment is as 
constant as that of mercy and truth. 

The history of man is the evolution of concurrent and 
successive cycles, which close with judgment. A time of 
probation is followed by a time of judgment. The old 
world had its judgment-day at the deluge ; the world of 
Sodom and Gomorrah, on that awful night when Lot and 
his daughters were led forth by the angels. The judgment- 
day for Pharaoh was when he entered the channels of the 
Red Sea ; and for the Jewish nation, when Jerusalem 
was destroyed by Rome. The future judgment is the 
close of the greatest cycle of all. 

The future judgment is the most awful of these mani- 
festations of divine wrath, because it is the last It is 
wider and more universal in its sweep than the others. 
It is also the formal revelation and announcement — the 
conclusion and summing up — of all the judgments which 
have gone before. But it is only the widest and last of 
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an ascending series. The judgments which precede it 
are acts of the same administration, and exhibitions of the 
same divine anger against sin. They are the successive 
shocks of an earthquake which is to culminate in the 
destruction of the world. Each shock, as it comes, is a 
prelusion of the last As it was in the days of Noah 
and of Lot, so it will be in the days which terminate the 
world. As the type prefigures the antitype, as the twi- 
light foreshadows the night, so those past and concurrent 
retributions of Providence, at the close of cycles of pro- 
bation, announce and herald the last dread day of doom. 
They are its forerunners and premonitions — the shadows, 
lengthening as the day draws near, of the great white 
throne ; and they are allowed and revealed in mercy, to 
quicken the conscience of the race, and train it to an 
expectation. and healthy awe of that day. 

But these prelusive judgments are little known. The 
book is sealed with seals. We do not see its contents, 
or we do not see them as what they are. The retributions 
it reveals, are not known as retributions. Our knowledge 
at the best is limited, our insight dim and poor, and the 
* thoughts' of the Judge * are very deep.' Time, and 
place, and life, and death, and early training, and the 
habits of later years, and sense, and sin, and man's forget- 
fulness, and a thousand other things, conceal them from 
our view. It is only at rare intervals, and by the eyes of 
a very few, that even glimpses of such facts are seen. 
The * secret of the Lord is with them that fear Him,' and 
with them only in their highest moods. To the most of 
men, providence is a mere mirror, in which the confused 
opinions and dubious actions of the race are reflected. 
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* God's judgments are far above out of their sight' 

* They are seated on the brim of the ocean of existence ; 
but they do not penetrate into its depths : they march 
along the sea, and behold only a little of the foam which 
the waves cast upon the shore. '^ 

The habit of expecting from the future what is already 
by our side, is one cause of our blindness to the retri- 
butions of the present. We underrate the present, and 
are surprised when it brings a judgment to our door. 
Yet if we cast our eyes backward over the best known 
portions of the past, and see how every succeeding age 
brought to its temiination some scheme or institution, 
some government, law, or nation, which had been on its 
trial up till then, which had grown and become corrupt, 
and was ready to perish, it ought to be no surprise to 
us to discover, that similar issues are taking place at 
present. Every age, I might say every day, is a judg- 
ment-day. * Every morning doth He bring judgment to 
light' Even while I write these words, the term of pro- 
bation for some life or scheme, or institution, or nation, is 
coming to a close. At this very moment, the trumpet is 
sounding, and the angels are gathering for the fire, * the 
wood, and the hay, and the stubble,' and also, alas, 
the men who used them ; and judgment is passing forth 
on unrighteous attempts to build up the edifice of 
life, in neglect or scorn of God. Who is not aware that 
the French Revolution at the close of the last century 
was a most real judgment-day for those who were sub- 
merged in it? Was the shaking of European thrones and 
nations, over all the Continent in 1848, anything short of 

^ De Lamennais : Words of a Believer, 
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a * crack of doomi' And surely, without stepping beyond 
the present hour, I may assert, that the air we breathe is 
at this moment pealing with the doom of wicked institu- 
tions and tyrannical governments, in opposite regions of 
the earth. The very ground we tread, if we had the ears 
to hear, is resonant with the chariot-wheels of approach- 
ing retribution. In a thousand directions * the Judge is 
at the door.* Over a thousand spheres of action, the 
judgment hour is striking. Judgments are abroad on the 
paths we frequent, but we take no heed. The earth, the 
air, the lives and homes of men, are full of retribution; but 
they come and go, and leave no footprint on our hearts. 
Our subjection to sense, and the consequent tendency 
to judge according to appearance, is another cause of the 
dimness which seems to lie on the world of retribution. 
The apparent prosperity of the wicked is a standing 
difficulty with the people of God. They see despisers 
and evil-doers prospering in their way, and flourishing 
like green bay trees, and they ask, * Have we cleansed 
our hearts in vain? Is there not a Judge who doeth 
right?' When the Lord's people put such questions, 
they are judging His acts hastily, and according to ap- 
pearance ; they are basing their judgment on the facts 
which strike the outward eye alone. And a judgment so 
built up is sure to be wrong. * Appearance ' is no mark 
of well-being in the sphere of Providence. The prosperity 
which visits the despiser of the cross, is far more frequently 
the sign of a reality in God, than in him who receives it. 
It is the new and added gush of paternal goodness, to 
lead the poor sinner to repentance. And when it is not 
that, when it is a sign of the sinner's own condition, it is 
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simply his perilous elevation to the height from which 
God is preparing to cast him down. In all circumstances 
it is a temporary, transitory gift. All the while of it, the 
Lord is angry with the unbelief of its possessor. All 
the while of it. He is writing down wrath against him for 
the day of wrath. All the while of it, His face is set 
against him and his plans. And the man*s want of real 
peace, his discontent and restless striving, his sense of 
emptiness, and longing for some other good than he 
possesses, are the terrible proofs within his own being, 
that there is a Judge in the earth who doeth righteously. 

A third cause of our blindness to such events, is the 
foregone conclusion, that retribution is only present when 
the last results of sin have been reached. But it is not 
merely as coinciding with the terminations of long-con- 
tinued iniquity, that the present may be the scene of 
divine retribution. Numerous though the final issues of 
evil in nations or individuals must be in any age, they 
are but a small portion of the judgments actually coming 
forth upon sin. Every step in the history of sin is a step 
into the domain of retribution. * Can one go upon hot 
coals, and his feet not be burned?' Judgment manifests 
itself in the partial as well as in the complete develop- 
ments of evil. 

A fourth cause which seals up the prelusive judgments 
from our view, is the mistaken conceptions of retribution 
which we entertain. We are wrong in our notions of its 
nature and manifestations. Even when retributions are 
present and palpable to the senses, we will not believe 
them to be outbreakings of the divine wrath on sin. We 
suffer ourselves to be blinded by phrases which hide out 
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the truth. We say — we think we have explained them 
when we say — they are the accidents of circumstances, 
or the natural fruits of evil. We do not see that there 
can be no such accidents. We do not sufficiently re- 
member, that the natural fruits of evil are themselves a 
doom. We insist on extraneous and formal dooms. Re- 
tribution must come forth clad in miraculous and visible 
garments. It must be a handwriting on the wall, a por- 
tent in the heavens, a sounding of trumpets in the sky. 
But this is merely the aberration of our ignorance. Re- 
tribution can only on rare occasions be clothed in for- 
malities like these. Its manifestations, for the most part, 
and of necessity, are not miraculous, but natural. It is at 
work when we, who are in its presence, see only decay, 
or disease, or accident It comes forth as the destroying 
powers in nature do, — sometimes indeed in terrible and 
fiery splendours, but oftenest in utter quietness ; quietly, 
stealthily, unannounced, like mildew or blight, like dis- 
ease or death. It makes no noise, proclaims no miracle, 
but enters not the less surely, the life, or home, or coun- 
try which it has been commissioned to inscribe with the 
sentences of the Judge. 

Let us suppose ourselves living in the earliest times of the 
Christian faith. We shall take our places for a little among 
the first disciples and apostles of the Lord, and make their 
age our own. When we look out upon the world they have 
been summoned to subdue, two horizons appear girdling 
the scene. Within the nearest lies the Jewish, beyond 
that and within the remote horizon, the Gentile world. 
If we examine the life which these horizons enclose, and 
think of the bitter hatred of Jew and Gentile to the truth, 
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the doom which each had drawn down upon itself can 
hardly fail to suggest itself to our minds. But, thinking 
of that doom, with our knowledge of what was still future 
to them, the likelihood is, that our thoughts would run 
forward to Titus and his Roman legions beleaguering 
Jerusalem, and to the decline and fall of the Roman 
Empire. And most certainly, retribution was present in 
these catastrophes. But it was not poured out then for 
the first time, nor then more really, than when the dis- 
ciples and apostles began their career. 

Stand beside Jesus and His disciples as they are 
descending Olivet. Survey the city over whose doom the 
tears of the Redeemer have been shed. A magnificence 
unequalled in the past is displayed in every street. A 
temple more glorious than Solomon's adorns the sacred 
hill. The very fishermen of Galilee are attracted by ' its 
goodly stones.' Yet the angels of judgment are on the 
scene. What has forced the tears from Christ? Titus 
and his cohorts are not in sight for a generation to come. 
A vision of the beleaguered city is indeed present among 
His thoughts ; but not that alone. A retribution nearer 
and more searching is descending even while He weeps. 
He weeps because it is descending. On all that city's 
life is crushing down, sore and heavy, the sevenfold woe 
on existing sin !^ The Lord sees a people without a 
shepherd, a temple without faith, a nation without life. 
A career which might have been glorious is going down 
in clouds. The life of the nation is tarnished. The 
purpose of its existence is frustrated. Spiritual death is 
reigning where Hfe should have been. Falsehood and hol- 

^ Matt, xxiii. 13-23. 
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lowness, and avarice and cruelty, are the ruling principles 
of individual life. The teachers and guides of the people 
have become whited sepulchres, and their teaching has 
come to have the miserable result of making the disciple 
twofold more a * child of hell * than the teacher himself 

When we pass the horizon which enclosed Jewish life, 
and step out upon the wider field of Paganism, we find 
ourselves at once in the presence of retributive forces 
actively at work. Suppose a quarter of a century to have 
passed since the tears over Jerusalem were shed. Trans- 
port yourselves to Corinth, and enter the room where 
Paul is dictating his epistle to the Christians at Rome. 
The introductory sentences are already penned. He has 
announced the subject of the epistle. He is about to 
give forth his awfiil description of the heathen half of 
that world which the gospel was given to reclaim. He 
begins by stating, that 'the wrath of God is revealed 
from heaven against all ungodliness and unrighteousness 
of men.* The statement carries in its first impression 
the announcement of some formal doom. It is * wrath 
of God,* and it is * wrath revealed from heaven,* — a 
revelation of wrath. But the profound teaching of the 
apostle is, that the ungodliness and unrighteousness are 
themselves a main portion of the doom. That catalogue 
of human misconduct, so dark with the shadows of 
depravity, so loaded with treason to human nature and 
God, revealing at every link infidelity to some sacred tie, 
— this is itself * the wrath,* the handwriting of the Judge, 
'revealed from heaven.* Wrath lies upon all ungodli- 
ness and unrighteousness of men : behold the wrath in 
their lives ! A curse descends on all who forsake God : 
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behold the curse in their very farness from God ! De- 
struction waits on those who worship idols : behold the 
destruction in the natural fruits of their idolatry ! They 
corrupted their conceptions of God, and became corrupt 
in consequence themselves. In the service of their vile 
gods, the very affections of their nature became vile ; and 
hell was already kindled within them, in their foul and 
unnatural desires. So careful is the apostle to impress 
his readers with this view of retribution, that he gives the 
progression of the judgment As he proceeds with his 
description, you can trace the judgment descending by 
slow but certain stages, from deep to deep, and towards 
the lowest deep, carrying its poor victims in its arms. 
It is virtually a history of spiritual and social deteriora- 
tion : first, there is a people instructed and spiritual, 
standing in the presence of the glories of the universe ; 
then, there is the descent of this instructed people into 
neglect of spiritual duties. ' When they knew God, they 
glorified Him not as God, neither were thankful.' Then, 
there is spiritual darkness arising out of this negligence. 
Then, on the darkness, there is self-erection, — self- 
worship, — folly. Then, by this folly, there is bartering 
away of the truth for falsehood, — * the exchanging of the 
glory of the uncorruptible God for an image made like 
to corruptible man, and four-footed beasts, and creeping 
things.' Then, there is licentiousness in the life ; then, 
faith in the falsehoods on which such Hfe was built ; and, 
last of all, utter ungodliness, inhumanity, and moral and 
social ruin. 

If these causes bedim the inscriptions of judgment 
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which are being entered on the living page of the Present, 
THE FUTURE totally conceals them. We only see in part. 
Life is short, and retribution is long. * The mills of God,' 
although they grind surely, * grind slowly.* And only a 
short reach of any retributive process may be unfolded, 
in the days of those who suffered from the crimes which 
brought it down. To all that lies in the future, we 
are totally blind. God may be inscribing His wrath 
upon His enemies, but His handwriting is as yet con- 
cealed. The judgments may be travelling onwards, but 
their path is in the deep. They lurk in the habits or 
deeds of the people on whom they are to descend, but 
only as seeds of wrath. No appearance of retribution 
darkens the sky under which the iniquities are wrought. 
Even the near future is dark to us. The Pharaoh is still 
lord ; his cruel edicts are still law ; his throne is firm ; 
his chariots and horsemen come forth at his beck. It 
is only God who sees the angel of the pestilence in the 
distance, and hears the rushing of the returning waves 
on horse and rider in the Red Sea. The Jezebel winds 
her wicked wiles around innocent Naboth, and transfers 
the vineyard to her husband ; but the dogs which are to 
eat her flesh, under the walls of her palace, are only 
visible to God. The Herod is all-powerful at Cesarea : 
prisons open and shut, swords wave and heads fall off, 
at his bidding ; the air is filled with the noise of his 
flatterers ; but the worms which are lurking in their holes 
at to-morrow*s gate, with God's commission to destroy 
him, no human eye can see. 

In the presence of facts like these, we are compelled 
to acknowledge the immense distance which separates 
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our knowledge of retribution from God's. With Him 
there is absolute knowledge of it all. From end to end, 
there is * no darkness nor shadow of death, where the 
workers of iniquity may hide themselves' from their 
doom. Doom and doomed, past and to come, are 
continually beneath His eye. The past is an open book 
to Him. The future is as the past. The thousand years 
which form an impenetrable veil to us, to Him are * as 
yesterday when it is past.' There is no past, no future, 
but an everlasting Now. * He seeth the end from the 
beginning.' What we name future is all in His hands, 
and written over with His decrees. Dark to us, it is 
clear as sunlight to Him. 

If men could see and believe this, there might be 
no need of revelation such as John records. But the 
wicked scoff at it, and the eyes of the righteous are 
dim. 

To the wicked themselves, this blankness of the future 
is itself a portion of their doom. It is surcharged with 
wrath for them, and they will not believe that wrath is 
there. There is fatal calm, fatal peace, fatal appearance 
of prosperity, at the very moment they are standing on 
the brink of ruin. The past brings no monition to their 
hearts. It is an old tale, the fable of an old world, in 
the estimate of their philosophy. If God ever did drown 
a world for its ungodliness, or rain down fire from 
heaven, it was in another world than ours ; or it is long, 
long past, and it cannot occur again. We are in new 
epochs now, under surer laws now. Miraculous fires 
and floods are dead and buried. * And all things 
continue as they were from the beginning of the 
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world.' And so the scoffers scoff, * walking after their 
own lusts, and saying, Where is the promise of His 
coming f 

Even for the righteous, there is no escape from per- 
plexity but by faith. The seal of the future is as im- 
pervious to them as to the wicked, if they neglect to 
exercise their faith. At all critical periods in the history 
of God's people, the darkness of the future has been a 
trial to their souls. Standing on the border of an 
untrodden territory, on whose minutest landmarks the 
most absolute darkness rests, they have oftentimes been 
perplexed. The visible, palpable, material present sur- 
rounded them with its phenomena, and they, too, have 
been tempted to say, * All things shall continue as they 
were.' 

Inspired prophets, gazing into the future with the divine 
eyes, can see afar the handwriting of the Judge on every 
manifestation of iniquity. But inspired insight is rare. 
For the most part, God's people occupy the present in 
sorrow. They are in the midst of the * perpetual desola- 
tions.' They hear the roaring of the enemies in the 
midst of the congregation. They do not see *the signs' 
of the divine presence. The seals are on the book. It 
would be life to them to know that judgment is preparing 
for their enemies, and they do not know it. The book 
is closed and sealed with seals, and the eye of man can- 
not read what is written on its page. 

These feelings repeat themselves in every crisis of the 
Church. Ever there is an hour of darkness before the 
dawn, a time when the hearts of the godly cry, *How 
long, O Lord, how long]' The future rises up thick with 
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clouds, or descends like a fog of death on the pathway 
of the truth. The seals reappear on the book. The 
little handful of believing hearts, who began to breathe 
out their sighs and longings, in the bosom of the Papal 
Church in the fifteenth century, were in circumstances 
not unlike those of the early Christians. It was still 
Rome which persecuted them ; but it was a Rome more 
cruel, more wicked, more corrupt, than the Rome of 
Domitian and Nero. Popes and inquisitions, papal kings 
and armies, chains, and dungeons, and fagots, stood 
heaped up in the way of the truth, and dared it to ad- 
vance. The Wycliffe, the Luther, the Calvin, the Knox 
— the strong arms of the Reformation who were one day 
to strike down the Papacy — are still far in the distance, 
and unseen. The seals are on the book. Here and 
there, indeed, along the path, a clear-eyed martyr gazing 
from the scaffold or the stake, could see the judgments 
and the splendours behind the veil. Huss, quivering 
under the arrow which struck himself, beheld the heavens 
filled with eagles hastening to prey on the carcase of his 
destroyers ; and brave Hugh Latimer at the stake, before 
Balliol College in Oxford, could say to his companion in 
tribulation, * Be of good comfort. Master Ridley, and 
play the man. We shall this day light such a candle, by 
God*s grace, in England, as, I trust, shall never be put 
out' But glances like these were uncommon. The 
persecuted had little hope for the world. The world, by 
their reckoning, was near its end. And if they did not 
lose heart for themselves, it was because they looked 
above the darkness, and knew that personal deliverance 
was not far away. Through the fires of persecution and 
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martyrdom, was a short pass into the joys and liberty of 
heaven. They left a world bereft of justice for a heaven 
where it was supreme. ' Farewell sun, moon, and stars,' 
said the Covenanter M*Kail, * farewell weak and frail 
body; farewell father and mother; farewell green earth 
and happy home ! and welcome eternity, welcome angels 
and saints, welcome Christ the Saviour of the world, and 
welcome God the Judge of all.' But what sorrow is 
in these words ! They are the words of one to whom 
the future here is dark. His appeal is to the heavens 
— the just God is there. For his poor country and 
the world there is nothing but woe. The seals are on 
the book. 

And to-day it is as in these days gone by. God holds 
the future in His own hand as closely now as then. The 
minutest fragment of it baffles our most piercing scrutiny. 
We cannot tell what a day will bring forth. Did any 
prophet disclose, at the beginning of last year, the events 
which marked its course % Can the wisest foresee, what is 
to take place before the close. of the present year? For 
us, as for the early Christians and the Reformers, the seals 
are on the book. 

And yet it seems to me, as if our lot had fallen on a 
time not less momentous, in respect of its issues, than 
any past time, except one, which could be named. We 
are evidently on the brink of such changes as the world 
has never yet seen. Our age is an age of upbreaking 
and awakening, and conflict. Everything is on trial. 
The principles embodied for ages in human institutions 
have stepped forth unclothed, to try their strength for 
the future empire of the world. Convictions, churches, 
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governments, laws: they are all stripped for the fight; and 
— as if to proffer their services to the successful wrestlers, 
— those new elements of human power, those gigantic 
forces, of which our fathers did not dream, which have 
come to us from fire, and air, and water, and have such 
power to shape and reshape the habits of civilised exist- 
ence, seem waiting on the issue. The conflict is still the 
old and hoary battle between good and evil. On the one 
side in this conflict, stands up to wrestle for the dominion, 
the same wicked, godless, unrepenting world which cruci- 
fied our Lord, and put apostles, and confessors, and 
reformers, and Scottish covenanters to death ; and, not- 
withstanding all that Christianity has wrought, there is 
still on that side in the conflict, a certain serious amount 
of cupidity in commerce, and insolence in authority, and 
crookedness in state policy, and hurtfulness in social 
customs, and the hard face and glazed eye of unbelief 
of spiritual truth. Things, too, which we had begun to 
fancy were growing old, and ready to vanish away, have 
put on new strength for the battle. Oppressors of nations 
are still, in many parts of the earth, powerful on their 
thrones. Defrauders of workmen are still fattening on the 
hire they have withholden, and vindicating their wicked- 
ness by glozing words. The barbarous war-spirit is as 
strong, and active, and insolent as ever. State-bound 
churches are still in existence. Even the slave-trade, the 
most fiendish misuse of commerce ever perpetrated on 
the earth, is abroad, and more vigorous than ever. In a 
single year recently on the seaboard of Africa, nineteen 
thousand human beings were hunted like wild beasts, 
and torn from their homes to be sold as slaves. Entire 
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tribes of the African race are vanishing from the land 
of their fathers. And travellers in many days* journeys 
find nothing but ruined villages and towns. 1 

Sanguine hearts look wistfully to this and the other 
favoured spot, to this and the other nook, where the evil- 
doer is on the losing side. They seem to themselves to 
see in these, the beginnings of the Nemesis. But it is in 
mere comers of the world where these streaks of hope 
are seen. If we would see the world as it actually is, we 
must include continents in our survey, — all Europe, all 

^ * The tribes which formeriy furnished most of the slaves are now 
nearly extinct, and the country between the coast and the Lake 
Nyassa is fast becoming depopulated. An Arab merchant, who 
recently returned here from Nyassa, informed me that he travelled 
for seventeen days through a country covered with ruined towns and 
villages, which a few years ago were inhabited by the M*Nyassa and 
Mizzahow tribes, and where now no living soul is seen. Last year 
I9,cxx) slaves were imported through the Custom-house here ; of 
these, 4000 were from the coast opposite, and 15,000 from Keelwa, 
and destination of the caravans from the Nyassa. Every year the 
slave traffic is extended further into the interior.' — Extract of a Letter 
from the Cons^tl at Zanzibar to his Excellency Sir George Grey, 
Aug. i860. 

* The slave-hunting system has come across our path, and has nearly 
quite depopulated the valley of the lower Shire. You may have 
heard that certain slave-dealers came along Dr Kirk's path, from 
Tette to this river, instigated one tribe against another, and were 
paid in captives, some of whom we liberated. A panic seized the 
population of a large district above the cataracts. They fled to the 
Shire, leaving their fine gardens and grain behind them ; a drought 
and famine followed — thousands perished, and still die off daily. 
We counted thirty-two dead bodies floating down as we steamed up ; 
and these are nothing to those who perish in the villages and lie 
unburied, or those that pass by at night, or are devoured by alliga- 
tors.' — Letter from Dr Livingstone to Mr Wm. Logan^ Glasgow, Feb. 
1863. 
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Asia, Africa, America, the whole earth. The outpouring 
of retribution, on here and there a spot, where evil 
has been triumphant, is but a drop on a world, whose 
parched lips are gasping for vengeance in every clime. 
Lift up your eyes, I pray you, and from this green 
nook in England, where Sabbath bells are ringing, 
survey the great world as it spins daily round under 
the eye of God. The sea which girdles the solid land 
is not so wide, nor deep, as the sea of unconverted 
life, which swelters and surges upon the habitations of 
human society. Three-fourths of earth's inhabitants are 
at this moment idolaters. Over this indubitable majority 
of our race, dominate the stern and terrible conditions of 
heathen life. Let only this one fact clear a space for 
itself in your thoughts. Of the ten hundred millions of 
breathing, living, thinking, human beings, our brothers 
and sisters in the flesh, our customers and employers in 
the market, more than seven hundred millions do not 
bow the knee to Jesus! What oppression of man by 
man is included in this portentous fact ! What opposition 
to the gospel ! What resistance to the divine purposes 
for humanity 1 What persecutions of converts at those 
far scattered spots where the Christian missionary has 
penetrated ! What foulness and cruelty over all the 
surface in the domestic life ! What barbarity and in- 
justice in the life of the state! What wickedness, of 
which the poor soul is itself unconscious, in individuals ! 
And yet the victims and agents of this idol-worship are on 
the same world with us. They are heirs with ourselves 
of all the wealth and skill which the earth contains. 
Their hands are reaching out for all the instruments of 
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material power which have been sent to ourselves. And 
we and they are in the same home, under the same sky, 
looking up at the same sun and stars, the same waxing 
and waning moon ; and they and we are to contend to- 
gether for the empire of the world. 

Can the contents of a future, which is charged with 
such a conflict, be the subject of indifference to any 
Christian heart? Yet we interrogate it in vain. We 
know indeed, that there can be but one issue in the long 
run to the struggle between good and evil. We know 
that ultimately all evil shall be abased, and every form 
and manifestation of sin receive its just recompense of 
reward. ' The day cometh — the great day — of the ven- 
geance of the L6rd.' But the time and the manner of its 
appearing we are not permitted to know. In vain we 
ask, whether free communities and godly worship are to 
continue, for long centuries yet, by the side of despotisms 
and huge idolatries? Are our children's children to be 
impeded as we have been in advancing the banner of 
the Lord % For ages still to come, is human life to be 
trodden down beneath the hoofs of evil % Abroad, are 
oppressions, and wars, and revolutions ; at home, are 
crimes, and frauds, and hopeless suffering, to go on for 
ever ] Shall the poor rot in unwholesome dwellings, and 
the ignorant remain ignorant as before % Is there to be 
no cessation, no amelioration, in our day, of the misery 
which social crime inflicts % And are new evils to spring 
up as fast as the old ones are destroyed % Or is the day 
of vengeance at hand % Are the axes even now sharpen- 
ing which are to shiver the thrones of iniquity, and the 
temples of unclean superstition ? And shall it be the 
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unspeakable privilege of Christian men now living to see 
* the last conflict of great principles' brought to a close, 
and the mild beneficent light of the cross spreading and 
taking captive all the nations of the earth % 

But we ask in vain. There is only the rebound of the 
question on our own heart : The times and the seasons no 
man can know. Dates, and methods, and instruments 
of retribution, are known only to God. For us, too, the 
seals are on the book. * And no man in heaven, nor in 
earth, neither under the earth,' is able to unloose them.* 
We can only be thankful — and we ought to be very thank- 
ful — that the book is in the hands of Christ, and that 
He has prevailed to unloose its seals. 

^ Prov. V. 22. 
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V. 
DISCLOSURES. 

* Be sure your sin will find you out. * 

* There is nothing covered that shall not be revealed.* 

* And I beheld when He had opened the sixth seal, .... and 
the kings of the earth, and the great men, and the rich men, and the 
chief captains, and the mighty men, and every bond man, and every 
free man, hid themselves in the dens, and in the rocks of the 
mountains ; and said to the mountains and rocks. Fall on us, and 
hide us from the face of Him that sitteth on the throne, and from 
the wrath of the Lamb. ' 

i'T has been asked, Is the unsealing of the book 
the issuing, or merely the revealing, of the 
judgments inscribed on its page ? Very obvi- 
ously it is both, sometimes the one, sometimes the other, 
oftentimes both together. The unsealing implies revela- 
tion; but it may be revelation of actual and present wrath 
against sin, or instruction in retribution, past or future. 
Preluding the great day of wrath and revelation of the 
righteous judgment of God, glimpses and foretastes of 
judgment are sent to man ; but these glimpses may be 
sent through knowledge of the past, foreknowledge of the 
future, or experience of the present. In these various 
ways, Christ admits His people into the secrets of His 
providence. He involves them in passing retributions. 
He teaches them righteousness while His judgments are 
in the earth. The shadow which has followed the exile from 
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the gates of Eden, descends on the path of His disciples. 
* Wrath is revealed from heaven against all unrighteousness 
of men,' and His people are made to tremble under it. 

Although concealed from human observation, and 
marching through seas of apparently accidental tumult 
and revolution, the acts of the divine government follow 
an orderly and natural development. They move in 
cycles, of which the cycles of seals and trumpets and 
vials, in the visions of John, are the symbols, and the 
cycles of sin on earth, the occasions and counterparts. 
Thus far those students of prophecy, who give their 
strength to the study of events, have a show of justifi- 
cation. Above the awful cycles of the word, Christ is 
imposing — the fulfilment above the prophecy — the not 
less awfiil cycles of human history. On earth, there is 
the beginning and consummation of sin ; in the Bible, 
there is the beginning and consummation of prophetic 
statement in relation to the sin ; from heaven, there is 
the beginning and consummation of the wrath which the 
sin calls forth. Just as, in the chapter which describes 
the opening of the seals, we have a progression of 
unsealings, and overlying these a progression of judg- 
ments ; so, in the actual story of our race, and of every 
nation and individual of our race, there goes forward, in 
relation to every development of evil, what would answer 
to the first unsealing and its conquering rider, what 
would answer to the second and third, and so onward, 
till the consummation in the cries and anguish at the 
opening of the sixth. For if wickedness, in all its 
developments, has a growth, retribution has an equal 
growth. The one is sown, springs up, comes to a height, 
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broadens and sheds its fruit. But corresponding to all 
that, the judgment of the Lord upon it develops, follow- 
ing the wicked growth step by step, rising, broadening, 
waxing stronger and more terrible, until at last it flashes 
out on the iniquity, and hews it down to the roots, and 
the evil-doer has to cry to the rocks and mountains to 
hide him from * the wrath of the Lamb.' 

Now in all such retributions, since they are prelusive, 
we may expect to find, not merely prelusions of the great 
final judgment itself, but also hints and testimonies more 
or less explicit of the principles on which that judgment 
shall be conducted. Of these principles, familiar to us 
through many a statement of Scripture, I shall now 
select three, that I may illustrate their presence in the 
judicial acts of Providence. The first is the well-known 
principle of appealing the justice of the doom to the 
consciousness of the sinner himself; the second is the 
manifestation, to all the world of what was only known 
to that consciousness; the third is the use of the sin 
in bringing the hidden deed to light. There are other 
principles which will have play and influence in the great 
judgment at the close ; but the illustration of the three I 
have named, may suffice to vindicate the conclusion, — to 
which the whole of what I have had to say about the 
sealed book points, — that the future judgment is simply a 
larger and fuller exhibition of the principles which are at 
work at present, by our side, in the ordinary judgments 
of Providence. 

God begins by laying bare the sin to the sinner him- 
self The sinner may not know himself to be a sinner. 
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He may be practising deception on himself. The * iron 
pen ' inscribes his guilt in his own consciousness. There 
is an impressive illustration of this principle of judgment 
in the history of David. There was evidently a time 
during which his shameful and cruel sin did not appear 
to be sin to him. Nearly a year seems to have gone 
past, before he was brought to a sense of his guilt. In 
the thirty-second Psalm he tells us the history of his life 
during that year. His sin was covered.^ It did not 
shape itself to his thoughts as sin. It was something 
less, something else. Uriah fell in the battle, fell by the 
chances of war. Uriah's wife was David's subject, his 
vassal, his property, in a sense. And then, there was the 
licence of a king. Other kings had done such things: 
why not David ? By whatever warp of falsehood, he did 
not see the sin to be sin. 

The evil was committed partly in a palace, partly 
amid the confused noise of a battle-field. No eye but 
God's has seen the twofold wickedness in all its bad 
unfoldings. Uriah's body is buried — has had a soldier's 
burial. The instrument was a foeman's spear. The 
actual murderer did not imbrue his hands in his victim's 
blood. The channels to the discovery of the murder are 
all stopped up. The victim was a soldier, a man exposed 
to death. Such things were taking place every day. In 
this assurance, hiding his sin from himself, the murderer 
takes Uriah's wife to the palace. He resumes his 
accustomed duties, mingles with his counsellors, dis- 
penses justice in the gate. But his peace is gone. His 
acknowledgment long afterwards is, that God's 'hand 

1 * He that covereth his sin shall not prosper.' — Prov. xxviii. 13. 
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was heavy upon him, that his moisture was turned into 
the drought of summer.* What a history is revealed in 
these two lines ! It is the history of unconfessed sin in 
all ages. The memory of his sin is within him now as a 
ball of burning brass. He cannot forget it ; cannot put 
away the thought of it; cannot think calmly about it. 
* My moisture is turned into the drought of summer.* 
Ah ! we all know something of what that means. The 
sin and its attendant circumstances are coming up before 
his conscience more vividly every hour. It haunts him 
like a spirit from the dead. It confronts him, king 
though he is, in every crowd. He meets it in the gate, 
he sees it in the palace ; it visits him in his dreams ; it 
has murdered sleep. It prevents his prayers; talks to 
him in his solitude ; pursues him into the council 
chamber ; puts a blight upon his life, his home, his 
health. Day and night, night and day, God's * hand is 
heavy ' upon him. With a fierce, unresting perseverance, 
it clings to him. Among his soldiers, he sees but one 
form — the form of his victim. Among the sweetest and 
most solemn sounds, he hears but one cry — the death- 
cry of his victim. The earth is turned for him into one 
continuous battle-field, on which the foul deed is daily 
repeated. ' TJiat is Uriah, the noble-hearted Uriah. 
Tliat is the foeman's weapon. But this^ this is the hand 
that wielded it.' The hand is David's own. The con- 
viction becomes clearer every day, burns through the 
wrappings of self-deception, puts aside battle, foeman, 
royal licence, sovereign right — comes straight at his own 
heart. Nathan only utters what is already written by 
God's pen on his own conscience. * Thou art the man,' 
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shines out upon him from within. His refuge of lies is 
swept away. His pride is broken. He is down in the 
dust before the all-seeing eye. ' I acknowledge my sin : 
mine iniquity I have not hid.' 

Blessed is the man who, seeing the sinfulness of his 
sin, and the impossibility of covering it himself, flees to 
God, as David did, for concealment of it. In mercy God 
displays it to the conscience. In mercy God has pro- 
vided the means by which the foul conscience is cleansed. 
If the sinner repair to that mercy, his transgression is 
covered by the very God he has offended. But if the 
cleansing which is in that mercy is neglected, — if there 
is no opening of the soul to the admonitions of God, no 
turning back by confession and repentance to the divine 
bosom, — conscience, heart, and life take on a deeper and 
darker imprint of the sin, and the sinner is hurried on to 
a public and terrible exposure of his iniquity. 

This is a hard truth for evil-doers. They do not care 
to think of the exposures which the Lord is keeping in 
reserve for them. They do not care to think at all of the 
future for which they are heaping up treasures of wrath. 
Their practical conviction is, that they are living in the 
world of a blind ruler. * The Lord hideth His face : He 
will never see.' They will not believe, that the whole 
domain of evil, past and present, lies open to His eye. 
They cannot hide the evil they have done, where that 
eye will not search it out. They cannot bury the past 
record of their lives, where that eye will not survey its 
contents. From beginning to end their evil deeds have 
been visible to the Lord. He saw them in their germ : 

E 
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He saw them in their full growth. If He forbore to 
strike, that only proved His compassion. * He is long- 
suffering, not willing that any should perish.' He gives 
space to the sinner for repentance. But all the while, 
His pure Spirit beholds, and resents, the hidden and un- 
requited sin. And in whatever depth of heart or life, the 
evil-doer may try to conceal his wickedness, and by what- 
ever tangle of plan or pretence, he may seek to disguise 
it, his attempt will be vain. The thought of the plotting 
Pharisees, the design of the traitor Judas, — the cunningest, 
most hidden disloyalty to His name or cause, in any 
heart, — He knows it all. There is no crack or crevice, 
no wilderness or ocean depth, where evil can be hidden 
from His view. That eye follows it, searches it, confronts 
it evermore. From the awftil light of that presence it can- 
not escape. The universe is His, and refuses to conceal 
it. If it made its bed in hell, it would be confronted 
there. * There is no darkness nor shadow of death where 
the workers of iniquity may hide themselves.' There are 
no rocks that will fall upon them, and hide them from 
His wrath. They, with all the evil they have done, lie 
open before the eye of Him, ' Who will bring to light the 
hidden things of darkness.' 

I believe this to have been the principal lesson in- 
tended by the doom on Ananias and Sapphira. It was 
necessary to assert this truth at the time. A new era was 
coming to the birth. God was vouchsafing a fuller reve- 
lation of himself. The circumstances of the early Church 
required its members to sweep the whole circle of truth. 
They were receivers for the ages to come. It was their 
function to realize, and express, the facts and feelings of 
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all Christian faith and life. Their consciousness was 
made to glow with truths which come slowly, and one by 
one, in ordinary times. Descents of the Spirit, tongues, 
healings, apostleships, miraculous guidance, entered into 
their experience, and brought the eternal world habitually 
near. They had been receiving revelations of the Lord, 
as the Lord of mercy and healing. Daily, they were 
made to see and realize Him as the Lord of truth and 
power. They must now behold Him as the Lord of 
holiness and wrath. The awful truth must enter power- 
fully into their souls, that He is Judge as well as Saviour, 
and that, as Judge, He stands at all the doors of life ; 
that He is against evil in all the earth ; that He will not 
tolerate it in the Church ; and that, out of the lowest 
deep, He will bring it up into the light, and reprove and 
punish it. It was the miserable lot of Ananias and 
Sapphira to evoke the revelation of this truth. 

The circumstances were peculiar. A great fervour of 
love had descended on the Church. Its members felt 
that they were not their own ; that all they possessed 
belonged to the Master and His work. Many of them 
sold their possessions, and transferred the price to the 
treasury of the Church. It was a noble sacrifice. It 
would not be in human nature to witness it unmoved. 
A glow of admiration from the flock, a glow of approval 
from the Shepherd, were certain to go forth upon the 
noble givers. 

' Could we not share this honour % Could we not have 
the glory, the distinction, the moral influence, of those 
who have given all, without giving alH* This was the 
question, which that misguided couple put to each other. 
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There was no necessity upon them to take such a step. 
It was no law of the Church. No obligation lay on any 
member to imitate the sacrifices of those who had sold 
their all. It was entirely voluntary. But Ananias and 
his wife would have the honour. They looked at the 
possibility of working out their plan. They saw how it 
could be done. They would sell their possessions ; they 
would keep back part of the price ; they would give 
what remained as the whole. They * agreed together ' in 
this wickedness. They did it all in secret. No doubt, 
they would bind each other to secrecy. No ear of man 
was to receive the tale of their deception. No eye of 
man could search their proceedings, and find out the 
wickedness. Darkness brooded over their sin. In ordi- 
nary times they might have carried out their wickedness 
without discovery. It might not occur to them that theirs 
was an exceptional time. The probability was, that they 
would not be discovered, that they would not even be 
suspected. They would deliberate on all that. They 
saw, or thought they saw, that the thing was safely buried 
out of sight. At all events, they came up into the pre- 
sence of the Church, with their spoken and embodied 
lie. Ananias came first, but we may look at the two 
together. They came to do an act which should appear 
a liberal one, a self-sacrificing one, in the eyes of God's 
people. They brought the portion which they had re- 
solved to give, and they laid it at the apostles' feet, and 
they laid it there as the unbroken price. You can fancy 
the hum of admiration going round the circle, or more 
likely, the whisper of thankful prayer over this new proof 
of the Spirit's power. The lie, to all human insight, is 
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completely hidden. It is hidden by the words with which 
the gift is given. It is hidden by the precaution which 
the two had previously taken. It is hidden by the Chris- 
tian bearing they had put on, and by the whole tone and 
manner of their appearance. It is hidden in the depths 
of their guilty hearts. And yet it was not hidden. It 
never had been hidden. The Lord had seen it from its 
first beginning. The Lord had followed it from the hour 
when it was a suggestion of Satan, until it was embodied 
in the hollow show of a Christian sacrifice and spiritual 
grace. The Church was deceived : He is not deceived. 
The Church was mocked : He is not mocked. He 
cleaves the darkness by an awful flash of inspiration. 
He lays open to His servant Peter the whole transac- 
tion in all its black deceitfulness. Ananias and Sapphira 
had done a great wrong ; — they had lied, not unto men, 
but unto God. There was no concealment more for 
their lie. The Lord dragged it into shameful publicity. 
In the sight of those very eyes, to gain whose smile they 
had planned their evil deed. He erected His judgment- 
seat ; and there and then. He slew them in His wrath. 

Evil cannot hide itself out of Christ's sight. Sooner or 
later, the hurtfiil thing is exposed. Sooner or later, the 
souls who have made themselves one with it are dragged 
into the light. There may be long concealment, long 
miles to traverse before the exposure; but at length, in time, 
or beyond time, the point is reached. The evil-doers, 
on their way through life, may occupy positions which 
shall act as screens to them ; the events of their lives 
may be associated with other events, which may seem to 
put a wall between their guilt and its discovery ; but it is 
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only a lengthening out of the journey. The inevitable 
hour arrives at last. Sin and exposure are inextricably 
joined. The darkness is cleft, and the books are opened, 
and the tale which sin has written is laid completely bare. 

In the case I have narrated, the circumstances were 
urgent and peculiar. The exposure was taken out of the 
ordinary course, and made miraculous. But it was only 
the manner^ not the fact, that was miraculous. Left to 
themselves, and to the influences upon themselves of 
their sin, Ananias and Sapphira would probably have 
developed into a shape, which itself would have become 
an exposure of their wickedness. In one way or other, 
and without any miracle, what they had done was cer- 
tain at length to be laid bare. But this remark brings me 
to the third principle I named — the principle of using 
the sin to find the sinner out. The popular conviction 
is, that crime, especially aggravated crime, is certain to be 
found out. 'Murder will out;' and *one day or other, 
one way or other, guilt will be tracked to its lair.' The 
judicial exposure and human punishment are understood 
to be the 'finding out.' But this is only a part of the truth, 
and, within these limits, not always a certain part. There 
is a discovery of guilt which underlies all the investiga- 
tions of society. Apart from every judicial process here, 
even if there should be no judicial process, and if the 
guilt should never be found out on earth, a most real 
detection has already taken place. The crime itself, in 
the moral history of the criminal, is detection. This, 
whatever its form may be, is the black entry of guilt, the 
divinely written doom-word, on the life of the evil-doer, 
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* Be sure your sin shall find you out.' Your sin I Not 
any appliances of earthly justice, nor circumstances, nor 
accidents, but the sin itself. 

Step into this criminal court. A noted poisoner is in 
the dock. He is accused of poisoning his fiiend, and 
antecedently his own wife. You listen to the testimony. 
You listen to arguments on the evidence. You see the 
evolution of exposure — exposure of the criminal and his 
crime. So far as the legal process goes, the exposure is 
searching and complete. The crime is thoroughly, un- 
mistakeably traced home, and traced home to him. The 
unhappy man had taken extraordinary caution in the 
administration of the poison. He had given it in brandy 
and water, given it in broth, given it in medicine. He 
gave it as a medical man, gave it in co-operation with other 
medical men. He was present when his victim was ill, 
was present when he died. He assisted to coffin him, to 
examine his body after death. The poison by which life 
was destroyed was not found in the dead body. Detec- 
tion seemed impossible. Yet detection was reached. 
All his precautions were vain. Threads of incidental 
observations mesh around the murderer, and enclose him 
as in a net. Servant-girls, cab-drivers, shop-boys, post- 
masters, doctors, sick-nurses, attorneys, usurers, horse- 
racers, — people intent, at the time the murder was being 
conmiitted, on their own concerns, not suspecting mur- 
der, — remember things, looks, words, actions of the 
accused, which, taken together, declare him to be the 
murderer. The murderer is found out. But all this 
comes far short of the process which Christ superintends. 
This is not the man's sin finding him out. 
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Perhaps there never was a criminal trial in which 
medical testimony bore a more conspicuous part than it 
did in the trial I am referring to. Strychnine was the 
poison which caused the death; but science had no 
chemical tests at the time by which this particular poison 
could be detected after death. Yet, wonderful to say, 
without such tests, the medical testimony was completely 
and conclusively given. The symptoms accompanying 
the death were identified with those which that poison, and 
only that poison, would originate. Not only so. By a 
diabolical skill in the application of poison, the murderer 
had used a less virulent drug, to prepare his victims for 
the more effectual action of the strychnine. This pre- 
paratory poison was found in the dead bodies, in the body 
of the poor wife especially, with remarkable precision 
of detail. Science told the day, and the very hour of 
the day, when the doses were administered. It revealed 
the number, the strength, and the succession of the doses. 
* This was given so many hours before she died ; this 
other, so many hours before that.' Yet even this, won- 
derful though it was, comes short of the process which 
Christ superintends. This is still not the man's sin find- 
ing him out. 

No; to witness this process, to see the instrument 
which found him out, you must go far back in the history 
of the man. You must go back to a date when his hands 
were still free from blood. The murder was not the sin. 
The sin was the selling himself to do evil, years before the 
murder was done. It was the yielding up of all that 
energy, all that intellect, all that love which his crimes 
and his pleasures exacted, to crimes and pleasures instead 
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of God. That was the man's sin. That was the sin which 
found him out. I can easily believe, he did not intend 
to be a murderer, when he began his career. Murder 
was the unexpected development, the unforeseen conse- 
quence and natural fruit, of his sin. When the sin was 
ripe, he did the murder. But he did it as the bound 
thrall of his sin. The murder itself was the finding out. 
Even as his victims were prepared for the swifter action 
of the strychnine by antimony, so he, by his previous 
choice of principles, and by his bad career, for its black 
and murderous close. He had lived a wild life in con- 
nection with horse-racing — a life of mad excitement and 
base pleasure-seeking. And the elements of that life — 
the gambling, the betting, the losses by betting, the bor- 
rowing to repair these losses, the forgery to replace 
what he had borrowed — were the preparations by which 
his own soul was drugged. Murder was the outcome, 
the revelation by blood, of him and his wicked life. 

Ah ! if we could unfold the secrets of that invisible 
world which Christ, as Judge, rules over, and which 
surrounds us all, — if we could lay bare the actual, inner 
stages of a guilty man's career, — we would then see how, 
not science, nor circumstantial evidence, nor ocular testi- 
mony, but only sin, can find him out. Not as attempting 
to unfold those secrets, but simply as suggesting the natu- 
ral history of sin in a wicked life, I invite you to go back 
in the history of this criminal, to the first step in his bad 
career — to his first decisive choice of a gambler's life. 
The Bible speaks of the kingdom and * power of dark- 
ness.' I believe the race-course, which was the scene of 
this man's gambling, to be one of the most active mani- 
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festations of this kingdom. I believe the excitement, the 
hazard, the speculation, the betting, the gains, the losses, 
the borrowings, the lendings, to be so many instrumen- 
talities of this ' power of darkness.' Out of that betting 
arises the necessity for money ; out of that necessity, the 
borrowing at sixty per cent ; out of that borrowing, the 
forgery; out of that forgery, the dismal thought of murder. 
Note the inevitable steps. Borrowing at sixty per cent, 
to meet the debts of gambling ; forgery to escape these 
debts ; at last, murder to retrieve the forgery. The man 
is no longer himself He is the thrall of the power of 
evil, to which, years before, he sold himself. Whether 
out of the man, or in the man, I do not say ; but the 
thought arises, the black, foul thought of murder. It 
hovers over the sin-driven crowds of the racing circle he 
frequents, seeking an instrument. It comes to him, finds 
an open door, enters, takes possession, and drives him 
down its steeps into the abysses of death. It says virtu- 
ally to the man : ' Be my slave to do this — this P And 
the man, his conscience seared, his will broken, wasted, 
weak by previous sin — the man yields. He does the 
deed. And, doing it, his sin has found him out. 

It is therefore the sin itself which is the terrible, the 
inevitable detector. It is this, which inscribes upon the 
being of the sinner the unconcealable brand. Though 
circumstances, consequences, witnesses, experiments, tests, 
detectives, judges, juries, all should fail, this is certain to 
succeed. It follows the sinner from the hour he admits it 
into his being, through every subsequent movement of his 
life. It drives him on, and down, and down for ever. He 
cannot escape from it ; it cannot be separated from his 
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life. It comes closer to him every day, entangles him 
more completely every hour, puts its foul hand upon him, 
throws him into its pits, stamps its hoof-mark on his 
brow, and brands him all over with its ineradicable and 
unmistakeable verdict. That is its sad commission re- 
ceived from the Lord. The Lord did not make it, did 
not bid it into this world ; but now that it is here, by the 
wrong choice of man, this is its work — to find out the 
sinner, to spot him all over with the spots of iniquity, to 
bring him into the presence of the light from which he 
has been fleeing, and in that light to reveal him, all 
marked and written over with the awful signatures of sin. 
The evil-doer becomes the anl which he does. Just as 
children of the light are changed by the light into actual 
light, so the children of darkness become the very dark- 
ness they love. It may be said, that tw^o things advance 
on parallel lines towards the judgment-seat : the claim of 
Ciod upon the moral being of man, and the moral being 
itself. The claim upon us is, to become vessels of light, 
of truth, of life. If we meet that claim, our being 
heightens daily in capacity and worth. If we refuse to 
meet it, if we shut out God's light, our being becomes 
blind, and feeble, and stunted — a mere record of trans- 
gression and sin. But it becomes this, by the side of the 
undying claim. And the two together — the divine claim, 
and the soul which has refused that claim — shall come 
face to face, at the judgment-bar. And there, in the 
very presence of the light which has been despised, the 
stunted, dwarfed, blinded, sin-stained, moral being must 
stand, instead of that perfection which ought to have 
been. 
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* And I took the little book out of the angel's hand, and ate it up ; and it was 
in my mouth sweet as honey ; and as soon as I had eaten it, my belly was bitter. 
And he said unto me, Thou must prophesy again before many peoples, and 
nations, and tongues, -and kings.' 

' Thy words were found, and I did eat them ; and Thy word was unto me the 
joy and rejoicing of mine heart. . . . Why is my pain perpetual, and my 
wound incurable, which refuseth to be healed?' 

' Son of man, eat that thou (indest : eat this roll, and go speak unto the house 
of Israel. So I opened my mouth, and He caused me to eat that roll. . . . 
And it was in my mouth as honey for sweetness. And He said unto me, Son of 
man, go, get thee unto the house of Israel, and speak with my words unto them. 
. . . But the house of Israel will not hearken unto thee.' 

* For judgment I am come into this world, that they which see not might see, 
and they which see might be made blind.' 

S^^t ITorb. 

' If our gospel be hid, it is hid to them that are lost. In whom the god of this 
world hath blinded the minds of them which believe not, lest the light of the 
glorious gospel of Christ, who is the image of God, should shine unto them.' 



I. 

THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD. 

*The victory of the early Church was not due wholly to intel- 
lectual remedies, such as the answers of apologists, but mainly to 
moral ; to the inward perception generated of the adaptation of 
Christianity to supply the spiritual wants of human nature. As the 
heathen realized the sense of sin, they felt intuitively the suitability 
of salvation through Christ ; as they witnessed the transforming 
power of belief in Him, they felt the inward testimony to the truth of 
Christianity. The external evidence of religion had its office in the 
early Church ; . . . but the internal evidences — Christ, Christianity, 
Christendom — were the most potent proofs offered ; the doctrine of 
an atoning Messiah filliirg the heart's deepest longings, and the lives 
of Christians embodying heavenly virtues.' — Farrar : History of 
Free Thought, 

ROM the beginning of the eighth chapter of the 
Apocalypse to the close of the eleventh, we find 
a distinct cycle of visions. The seven angels 
who stand before God, receive their trumpets at the com- 
mencement of the events recorded in these chapters. At 
the close, the last of the seven angels has sounded, and 
the series of events has come to an end. It is in the 
heart of these events that the second judgment-book is 
displayed. 

An almost entire contrast of features distinguishes this 
second book fi*om the first. The first was in heaven in 
the hands of Christ : this is sent down to earth by the 
hands of an angel. The one was to a great extent 
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inscrutable, written within and without, and sealed by 
seven seals : the other is little, open, intended to be read 
and known. The one was an object of ecstatic contem- 
plation to the inhabitants of heaven : this, in some real 
way, is food for those of earth. The purpose of the dis- 
play of the one was the comfort of the suffering Church : 
the purpose of the mission of the other is the conversion 
of kings and nations. If these contrasts be looked at 
together, the inference is irresistible, that as, in the sealed 
book, we have a symbol of the providence of Him whose 
path is in the deep, in this * littie book open,* we have the 
symbol of that gospel, which has been revealed from 
heaven, which we are to receive as our life and food, and 
to preach to every creature in the world. 

It is a booky for it contains the thoughts and utterances 
of God. It is an open book, for it is a revelation of these 
thoughts to us. And it is a little book, for it contains 
principles mainly; and in comparison with the results it 
aims at, and also in the judgment of men, is a small 
unlikely thing — a mere germ — no bigger than a mustard 
seed : a very little thing — a word — but a word carrying in 
its heart the salvation of the world. 

In the deepest sense, no doubt, Christ himself is the 
reality symbolized in this book. *I am the light of the 
world.' He is God's revelation of himself to man, God's 
provision for the spiritual wants of our race. But, on the 
other hand, Christ and the truth concerning Christ are 
one. What we call * the gospel' is just Christ, the Word, 
expressed in human speech, and delivered to us as good 
news concerning the Father and himself. Our Lord 
admits us into the innermost secret and vital character of 
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the book when He says, * I came forth from the Father : I 
speak the things which I have seen with the Father: I 
came forth to do the will of the Father.' What Christ 
has seen with the Father, therefore, what Christ has 
revealed of the Father, what Christ came forth to do 
for the Father : these are the first and main facts, the 
primary rays of the light, which shine upon us from the 
open book. 

But we would have a very inadequate, at all events 
a vague, idea of the reality symbolized by this second 
book, if only this much were understood. The open book 
is the gospel, but it is that gospel translated into life and 
character. It is still the word, but it is the word * made 
flesh :' very really a book of God, intended by God to be 

* known and read of all men ;' but a book * written not 
with ink, but with the Spirit of the living God ; not in 
tables of stone, but in fleshly tables of the heart.' ^ The 
oneness between Christ and His people, and between 
His life and theirs, results in the fact that they, in a most 
real way, are to the world all that He is, — a divine life 
manifested to men, a light shining in a dark place. And 
therefore He says, without any qualification, * Ye are the 
light of the world.' Now this very fact is pressed on our 
notice in the details of the vision in which the open book 
is displayed. John, who in the previous vision was the 
representative of the suffering Church, is in this one the 
representative of the Church's teaching. He receives the 
open book, that by means of it he may go forth and 

* prophesy.' But it will be observed that his selection to 
this work is determined by the previous influence upon 

^ 2 Cor. iii. 2, 3. 
F 
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him of the book itself. He is first commanded to eat 
the book, and only after that commissioned to carry its 
message to the kings and nations to whom it was to be 
addressed. In other words, the prophet who is to declare 
its contents, must believe them and become them first. 
The truths by which he is to renew the life of the world, 
must previously be the nourishment of his own. He 
must himself become the open book. Thus, a second 
time, we are in the presence of the fact — a fact which 
reproduces itself wherever we find a book of judgment 
mentioned in the Bible — that these book symbols point 
not to formal material manuscripts, but to realities of life, 
and faith, and practice in the spirit and conduct of human 
beings. In the sealed book, man expresses the wrath ; 
in the open book, the love, of God. Although the latter 
symbol, looked at apart firom its surroundings, would fitly 
express and find its deepest significance in the personal 
Christ as the light of the world, it is abundantly obvious 
that it is Christ translated into human life which is 
symbolized in the vision in which John represented the 
preaching of the word. 

The life and doctrines of Christ pass, by regeneration 
and faith, into the life and speech of the men who are 
to proclaim them, and they become to their generation 
what Christ himself would be in their place. The great 
cause advances by the advance among men of * the word 
made flesh.* Evermore, that word is passing into flesh. 
The * open secret' is drawn into the life of prophet and 
disciple, and becomes a life within their life, and their 
very life ; and by this life thereafter — this life as the mani- 
festation of the divine life — the world is to be conquered. 
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* Ye,' as truly as the doctrines are, * ye * — the living men 
and women who believe the doctrines, and are the incarna- 
tion of the doctrines, and, in consequence, the Church of 
Christ, — * Ye are the light of the world,' that open book 
whose message is to be announced to 'peoples, and 
nations, and tongues, and kings.' 

The sphere of the operation of this second book is 'the 
world' — the world in its sin-trodden, idol-worshipping, 
and God-renouncing aspects. The men who compose it 
are men who ^worship devils^ and idols of gold ^ and silver , 
and brass, and stone, and wood J And the ultimate result of 
the promulgation of the book is this, that ^the kingdoms of 
the world are become the kingdoms of our Lord and of His 
Christ^ For my particular purpose it is not necessary to 
specialize the sphere by time or place. It is the ' world.' 
It may be that manifestation of it which we find in hea- 
then lands, or in the mammon-worship of civilised Chris- 
tendom, or any past or future manifestation of heathen 
principles in social life. No one development of worldli- 
ness can exhaust the application of the vision. Wherever 
the worldly element exists, and rises up to oppose the 
progress of the gospel, this vision of the open book 
repeats its lessons to the Church. 

It is a notable circumstance, in preparing our minds to 
see the judicial character of this book, that its revelation 
is represented as coinciding with a crisis in the develop- 
ment of the world on which it acts. It comes, as the 
Lord did, in the fulness of time. It comes after other 
measures have been tried in vain. It comes as the last 
and strongest appeal of God. His merciful severity 
towards the sins of heathenism had produced no fi*uit. 
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There was no repentance of the evil life. The time of 
probation was therefore drawing to a close. The angel 
of the book, setting his one foot on the sea, and his other 
on the land, — covering in this way the whole sphere 
which heathenism had darkened, — swears by the living 
Maker of sea and land, that the hour of its downfall has 
struck. Its ' time shall be no more.' No more time, no 
further space, shall be granted to it. Its time of evil- 
doing, of hostility to God's cause, is at an end. It has 
lasted long enough to demonstrate its utter unworthiness 
to possess or influence any sphere of human life. Cor- 
ruption and self-destruction have been the fruits of the 
principles at its heart. The hour has come when the 
divine purposes imperatively demand repentance or de- 
struction. Coincident with this hour is, what may be 
named the hour of the open book, — the critical moment 
when it strikes in to fulfil, by conversion or condemna- 
tion, its appointed task in the completion of the mystery 
-of God upon the earth. 

And it is just here, on the very threshold of the task to 
which he is called, that the experience of the prophet is 
made use of, to foreshadow the sad character of the path 
which his message and himself have to tread. He is sent 
forth on his mission with a burden of pain on his soul. 
The book which was sweet in his mouth becomes bitter 
in his belly. Some great sorrow darkens over the joy 
which the first taste of the heavenly food imparts. What 
is the secret of this sorrow 1 What underlies this transi- 
tion from sweetness to bitterness? It cannot be an 
accidental touch of description. Some real harmony 
binds together the sorrowful heart and the conflict on 
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which it enters. Some tragic element somewhere is 
ready to spring to light. To discover what this is, we 
must glance for a moment at the chapter in which the 
conflict is traced. 

It is the eleventh chapter which contains this history. 
In this chapter are traced, from the first entrance of the 
truth to its ultimate issues on those to whom it is sent, 
the results of gospel preaching. The symbols change 
with the changing developments of the conflict The 
prophet who has been fed by the book becomes the 
measurer of the temple, and the temple itself: those who 
have not yet tasted his food are *the court which is 
without the temple.' The temple changes into ' the two 
witnesses, the two olive-trees, the two candlesticks stand- 
ing before the God of the earth ;* the outer court, on the 
other hand, becomes the persecutor of the witnesses — 
* the beast that ascendeth out of the bottomless pit, the 
great city, the Sodom and Egypt,' which crucified our 
Lord ; but under all this change and progression of 
symbol, advances the history of the conflict of Christi- 
anity with an idol-worshipping and godless world. 

It will be observed, that twofold results flow fi*om the 
preaching of the prophet of the book. A temple rises, 
and also a court outside of the temple. Witnesses lift up 
their testimony, and persecutors their sword. The river 
of life is as clearly visible as the wilderness it seeks to 
reclaim. But in the end, the shadows rest on the unre- 
claimed waste ; the gloomier aspects of the conflict have 
possession of our mind. You see the temple marking 
out by its simple presence a sphere of life which is not 
temple ; you see the sphere which is not temple — the 
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outer-court-life, darkening into malice and hell-born per- 
secution of Christ, — becoming Sodom, Egypt, and the 
beast. Although the witnesses themselves have a glori- 
ous resurrection and reward, yet woe chases woe athwart 
the field of conflict still ; Christ comes forth in anger to 
destroy them which destroy the earth ; and the scene 
closes amid ' lightnings, and voices, and thunderings, and 
an earthquake, and great hail.* 

It seems to me that we are intended to see beneath 
these tempestuous symbols, the tragic side of gospel 
preaching — the sad story of its becoming a savour of 
death unto death to all who reject it. The bitterness 
which the prophet feels is the inevitable sorrow of one 
who sees a doom descending on the souls he would save. 
The spectacle of an unconverted, persecuting world, 
breaks upon his view, and his soul is filled wdth anguish. 
Rivers of waters run down his eyes. Th^ joy of his 
own salvation only deepens the sadness with which he 
contemplates the calamity of those who refuse to be 
saved. In the light of the Father's love, resting on his 
own life, he has a perpetual joy. In the view of the fire 
which is to consume his Father's enemies, he becomes, 
like his Master, a man of sorrows. 

Alas ! this is no strange or exceptional element in the 
experience of those who are called either to preach or 
extend the gospel. It is the experience of every witness 
for the truth who ever lived. I find it in the old pro- 
phets, when they longed lor a lodging-place in the wilder- 
ness, where they might weep day and night for the sins 
of the people. I find it in the sorrow of the Lord of 
life. I find it in all His apostles. The recorded expe- 
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riences of missionaries and ministers of the word bear 
witness to it It is a constant experience with preachers 
of the gospel. Each of them has to shed his tears over 
unsaved Jerusalem. Each of them must pass on to the 
sharp conviction, that the word which saves is a sword 
as well. On those who reject it, the gospel issues a 
deeper condemnation. The open book — the book which 
tells of a Saviour's love — becomes a book of judgment 
to the world. 

This, then, is the fact I am to illustrate now, — that the 
gospel is a book of doom. But I could have no satis- 
faction in dealing with such a fact, unless I were first 
to testify, that a result so sad is contrary to the primal 
purpose of the gospel. Retribution is the * strange work* 
of the gospel. * God sent not His Son into the world to 
condemn the world, but that the world through Him 
might be saved.' He has no * pleasure ' in the death of 
the wicked. The yearning of His heart is, that sinners 
would turn to Him and live. And, therefore, putting 
thoughts of retribution and judgment aside for a moment, 
it will be good to recruit our minds by a glance at that 
gospel, whose open page reveals the story of God's lave 
to man. 

The gospel is God's remedy for a fallen world. Instead 
of smiting the evil-doer with immediate wrath. He comes 
forth to save him. The gospel is the declaration of the 
righteous God, that judgment shall not at once be exe- 
cuted on the human race. It is the assurance, that a 
space for repentance has been cleared out by the blood 
of Christ. It is God's loving message to the children 
who have wandered fi*om the home of their Father. It 
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is God's welcome to sin-tom and weary spirits. At the 
inmost core of it, is the purpose to save. It stretches 
out loving arms towards all the ends of the earth, to 
gather the lost ones back to the fold. 

Everything the sinner needs for his salvation is in the 
gospel. No shadow rests on this salvation. It will 
allow no questioning of the Saviour's willingness or 
power to save. It is the clear, unambiguous offer of 
immediate and abiding mercy to every sinner of man- 
kind. Our spirits are borne by it into the abyss of the 
Father's heart. We see Him replying to the sin of the 
world by the gift of His Son. We see the Son going up 
the steeps of Calvary for our salvation. We see Him 
dying to subdue mankind by His love. We see the 
loving One laying His bleeding hands on the heart of 
enmity. We see Him folding the rebel to His breast. 
The mystery of the ages and the universe is laid bare to 
us. He comes to tell us of our Father. He descends 
into our darkness, and the light of heaven is on the 
earth. He touches the rocky heart of our race, and 
streams of divine Hfe burst forth. And out of His 
blessed lips, and from the well-springs of love in the 
heart of Jehovah, over the troubled waters of human 
wretchedness, to the unquiet, sin-darkened spirit of man, 
comes the still small voice of offered mercy : * On Him 
have I laid the iniquity of you all.' * Though your sins 
be as scarlet, they shall be white as snow.' ' Hear ye 
Him,' and in your souls, and over all the earth, * the 
wilderness and the solitary place shall be glad.' * He 
that believeth on Him, though he were dead, yet shall 
he live.' 
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On this subject, then, let there be no misunderstand- 
ing. The grand purpose of the gospel is salvation. 
Whether it reaches the sinner in the simple word, or by 
the personal agents, the first purpose of the message in 
the open book is to save. But beyond this lies the other 
and awful fact I am to illustrate, that to those who reject 
its offers, it is condemnation and death. 

The regulative principle of Christ's government must 
be sought for in the cross. The cross lies at the heart 
of creation, and we must expect to discover it in all the 
judgments of Providence. The *Lamb that was slain '^ 
is on the throne of the universe, and all the movements 
of the universe must be sprinkled with His blood. A 
new element has been added to human life ; and it is 
such an element as must alter entirely the relation of 
man to divine things. The world is not the same world 
with as without the cross. There is a way opened up 
out of all the sin and sorrow of earth ; graciously opened 
up ; opened freely and impartially ; opened for every 
sinner of mankind, and opened by the blood of Christ. 
By that very circumstance, man is imperatively sum- 
moned into the presence of the cross, to make his de- 
cision for time and eternity. He cannot get away from 
it. It defers, but does not abolish, the day of reckoning. 
Christ died on that cross for the guilty ; those who 
continue guilty will encounter the cross on the day of 
judgment. This will be their condemnation, that the 
cross had shed its light on their path. Everything in 
human life must now take on an aspect of Calvary. For 
good or for evil. Calvary shines forth as light and new 

^ Rev. xiii. 8. 
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responsibility on conscience, thought, work, relationship, 
and character. * If I had not come and spoken unto 
them, they had not had sinned ; but now they have no 
cloak for their sin.* As justly as He exacts obedience for 
the gifts bestowed in creation. He exacts obedience for 
the gifts bestowed in the cross. The cross supplies the 
light by which He will separate the righteous from the 
wicked, and the principles on which the judgments on 
the wicked shall go forth. 

And thus it arises that the very best thing in the 
world of truth — the revelation of God to man — may 
and must become a book of doom to those who reject 
it. I might name the illustration of this fact, which is 
to follow, the Natural History of the Gospel in its results 
on the world. That is the history unfolded in the vision 
of the open book. And the results it sets before us are 
these : First, by mere contrast with the evil in the world, 
the gospel is condemnation. Next, by exciting the hatred 
and cruelty of those it reproves, it deepens that con- 
demnation. Finally, by the altered circumstances which 
it creates, in which adhesion to Christ's cause or absolute 
rejection of it is imperative, it determines the irretrievable 
separation of the wicked to their doom. 




II. 

THE LIGHT REVEALING THE 

DARKNESS. 

* This is the condemnation, that light has come into the world, and 
men loved darkness rather than light, because their deeds were evil. ' 

* But the court which is without the temple leave out, and measure 
it not.' 

f N illustration of the history of the gospel becom- 
ing a book of doom, I start with the statement, 
that a mass of ungodly life may exist and act, 
without knowing that it is ungodly. The processes of 
individual experience repeat themselves in the wider 
spheres of social life. Before the law comes, sin is 
dead, — is ignorant that it is sin. The light that reveals 
it to itself, that enters into it, and gives it consciousness 
of its own character, has not yet been shed, and the 
wickedness festers on with as little feeling as a corpse. 

Even we, with all our Christian knowledge, have, for 
example, but a faint idea of the awful abysses in the world 
of heathenism. We speak of heathen life without realiz- 
ing what the name conceals. We say, * China,' * India,' 
' Africa,' but do not take into consideration the elements 
which compose their social and religious condition. And 
when the actual vices are named to us, as in the first 
chapter of the Epistle to the Romans, where the veil is 
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lifted by the hand of such a master as Paul, and the 
spectacle as it displays itself in the light of God, is laid 
open to our view, we shrink away from the description, as 
something exceptional and far away; yet that description 
in Romans is literally true. Abhorrent and disgusting as 
the vices are, of which we have there the catalogue, they 
are the familiar habits of heathen life in every age, and 
they are indulged in, without remorse or shame. Mission- 
aries find the same practices, and the same unconscious- 
ness of their iniquity, in the countries to which they repair 
at present. Wherever the gospel comes into conflict with 
a world, from which the true God has been excluded, it 
comes into the presence, at the very outset, of an un- 
conscious mass of immorality and crime. 

In this respect * the world* is the same in all ages and 
in every land. Circumstances which alter its outer garb 
or name, do not affect this feature of its life. If there be 
no ideal of a purer life, its wicked practices are carried on 
with little knowledge of their wickedness. In the fashion- 
able life of modern civilisation, in the foul and cruel idol- 
worship of Calabar, away back among the nations of the 
Roman Empire, the three great roots of worldliness, the 
lust of the flesh, the lust of the eye, and the pride of life, 
send up their supplies of moral death to a people, who 
fancy they are drawing into their veins the sap of a 
perfect existence. 

Let us picture to ourselves, therefore, a society of which 
those lusts are the animating principles. Let us try to 
understand what it is, before the light of a better life falls 
on its putrescent elements. We shall then be in circum- 
stances to understand how the gospel, from the very first. 
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must be a judgment-book. Look first at the sensuality in 
the cravings and delights of the world. It is a mere animal. 
Gluttony, drunkenness, prostitution, adultery, are words 
which express, with a deceitful brevity, the kind of life it 
leads. Greedy satisfaction of the brutal appetites; cruel 
disregard of the well-being of others in the satisfaction of 
these appetites ; passionate outbreaking of anger, malice, 
revenge, and jealousy, when these are thwarted; — these are 
the manifestations of its grovelling sensuality. Look next 
at the vanity of its admirations and worship. It is a fool 
in things spiritual. It walks by sight. It must have a 
beauty and a god which it can handle, and * invest,* and 
turn materially to account. An invisible glory, an inner 
purity, rewards and ecstasies of the spirit, it cannot un- 
derstand. *Show us your God' is its hereditary taunt to 
the Christian. The god of the world must not delay his 
coming, must become * cash down,' fine houses, splendid 
apparel, stylish entertainments, pictures, amusements, 
books, at once. In folly like this there is no room for 
faith, or any true loyalty or reverence. * O Lord, how 
great are Thy works! and Thy thoughts are very deep. 
A brutish man knoweth not ; neither doth a fool under- 
stand this.'i 

It is only the natural consequence of this want of faith 
and reverence, that in its social life this world is a tyrant. 
The common apprehension is, that there was more tyranny 
in old times than now; and that, of ancient tyrannies, the 
tyranny of the Roman Empire was the worst. * To see 
the old world in its worst estate, we turn to the age of 
the satirists and of Tacitus, when all the different streams 

^ Ps. xciL 5, 6. 
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brotherhood, who bear each other's burdens, and find 
their glory in ministering to the ignorant and' the poor. 

What is the immediate and inevitable result of such 
a contrast ? What, to* the world it sieeks to reclaim, is 
this first contact of the gospel ? I have answered the 
question by the very terms of my description. The light 
which enables us to see the evil, condemns the evil on 
which it falls. The holy lives of Christian men and 
women shed a melancholy visibility on the unholy con- 
duct of those who are ignorant of Christ The very 
sacrifices of love which Christians make, bring into ter- 
rible prominence the cruel heartlessness of those for 
whom they are made. The love displays the hatred. 
The purity brings the impurity into view. Christ's 
prayer on the cross amid the very enemies for whom 
He prayed ; Paul's proclamation of the known God in 
the presence of self-satisfied Athenian ignorance ; John's 
practice of love beside a world to whom the love seemed 

1 

strange : these contacts of light and darkness are some- 
thing more than contrasts. Wherever life flashes its 
hght on life empty of light, it carries, by the mere light 
it sheds, a power of condemnation. The darkness be- 
comes a viler thing by the presence of the light. The 
more God's blessing is seen resting on the one, the more 
clearly His curse appears resting on the other. A con- 
sciousness of an evil state begins to work in the heart 
of the evil. God opens His book, and the dead thing 
ceases to be dead. * When the law came, sin revived.' 
A spirit enters into the evil, and it stands upon its feet, 
and shakes itself, and feels and announces its real form. 
And thus the gospel, by the very light it sheds, becomes 
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condemnation to the world. The book which conveys 
• to men the tidings of salvation, is first of all to them a 
book of doom. It reveals God's wrath resting upon 
their lives. Its light places in awful contrast the evil 
of ungodliness. It puts a marked division between the 
temple and * the court that is without the temple,' and 
announces to the world itself that it is lying in wicked- 
ness before God. 







III. 

THE DARKNESS HA TING THE LIGHT. 

* There is one more way in which the law contributes to evince 
the malignant quality of sin, — viz., it irritates into hostile activity 
the corrupt principles in the soul, somewhat like the case of the 
demoniacs in the presence of our Lord. Those principles might 
have their dwelling and operation there in a certain kind of deadly 
calm, if let alone ; but let their mortal opposite come near them, 
and then they are provoked to reaction and rage. Rebels left un- 
disturbed may settle into a comparative quiet ; but when the right- 
ful claimant to authority approaches, they instantly rush to arms. ' — 
John Foster. 

UT this is only the first foreshadowing of doom, 
— the indication that a curse is already resting 
on the wicked, rather than the infliction of 
new retribution. From this point onward, however, the 
shadow must disappear, or darken into positive increase 
of guilt. The imperative condition of contact with the 
truth is acceptance or hatred. We cannot walk by its 
side, and remain unaffected by it. There must be 
acquiescence, and through that, blessing ; or rejection, 
and thereby, descent into deeper condemnation. Christ 
comes to us with new life, or new judgment. We believe, 
and are drawn up into the new life. We refuse to be- 
lieve, and are plunged into deadlier sin. If the truth do 
not destroy the evil in our lives, it will excite it into 
fierce vitality. 
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This is the real secret of persecution. The world into 
which the truth comes is the world * where also our 
Lord was crucified.' The men of this world begin by 
rejecting the truth, and end by dragging it before kings 
and councils to destroy it. First, the witnesses lift up 
their voice for Christ : then, the evil that underlies the 
world — * the beast that ascend eth out of the bottomless 
pit' — the Satan who is a liar and murderer from the 
beginning — makes war against the witnesses, and kills 
them.^ The rejection becomes hatred : the hatred passes 
into murder. 

Reading the story of persecution, we are usually moved 
by the sufferings of the martyrs. Our blood runs cold 
as we think of blameless priests and innocent women 
thrown to the lions, or burned, or led to stakes amid 
the gathering tides of the sea. But we miss the thought 
of a more awful doom. They that take the sword perish 
by the sword. The persecutor draws his sword to de- 
stroy God's witnesses. But by a more terrible weapon — 
the sword of divine vengeance — he brings on himself a 
destruction to which the sufferings of the martyrs are as 
nothing. 

I could select no illustration of this nearly so complete, 
as the history of the treatment endured by our Lord. 
Our Lord is himself the antitype of *the two witnesses,' 
and of all witnesses for the truth. The opposition en- 
countered by Him is the type of all the opposition en- 
countered by the gospel. And to see how in every age 

^ * And when they shall have finished their testimony, the beast 
that ascendeth out of the bottomless pit shall make war against 
them, and shall overcome them, and kill them.' — Rev. xi. 8. 
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those who reject this truth are hurried by their rejection 
into deeper condemnation, we only require to study the 
history of the enmity which gathered around himself. 
It is John who has preserved for us the fullest history 
of the opposition to the Lord. One of the main designs 
of his Gospel, indeed, is the portrayal of the conflict 
between Christ and his foes.^ Turning, therefore, to this 
Gospel, to acquaint ourselves with this increase of con- 
demnation on the children of darkness, we are struck at 
once with the fact, that the people who began by refus- 
ing to receive the Lord, ended by putting Him to death. 
We see the opposition gathering like a faint cloud on the 
sky, deepening as the ministry of the Lord advances, 
until it reaches its intensest gloom in the mad rage 
which bursts over Pilate's chair, and spends itself in 
cruel mockings before the cross itself. At the outset, 
the element which predominates in the opposition is 
incredulity. It is the first refusal of the mind to accept 
a good which does not come in the accustomed channel. 
Who was Jesus, that he should presume to teach us? 
What was Nazareth, or Galilee, that we should listen to 
a prophet fi*om thence ? Can this man give us his flesh 
to eat ? Is he greater than Abraham, than Jacob, than 
the prophets? Let him announce his greatness, if he 
be, by a sign from heaven. The people are at the 
doorways of the truth, but refuse to enter. And failing 

1 * To the elucidation of this — the tracing its progress step by step, 
the showing its increasing virulence amidst the blameless innocence 
and holy words and deeds of the Redeemer — does John especially 
devote the middle and principal section of his Gospel.' — Alford, 
vol. i. p. 60. 
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to enter, they fall back. It is a deciding moment for 
all who hear. The true seekers find ' Him of whom 
Moses in the law, and the prophets, did write :' the 
untrue go back, and walk no more with Him. They 
see the light — see the wonders of the light — see even 
Lazarus rising from his sepulchre — ^yet go 'their way* 
towards worse iniquity. 

And this worse iniquity soon begins to declare itself. 
As the history of the opposition advances, we find our- 
selves amid words of a more sullen import. The incre- 
dulity has passed into fear ; the fear into hatred. The 
element which predominates now is self-interest. The 
' craft' is in danger. The old ways, the familiar honours, 
the power and position of the existing state of things, 
would be disturbed, and must be given up, if Christ pre- 
vail. Christ must therefore be put down. Ominous 
whispers, breaking into black accusations, are bandied 
about, and flung in His teeth. ' The man is mad. His 
record of himself is false. He is a deceiver of the 
people.' The synagogue is closed against His disciples. 
' He is a Samaritan, a demoniac, a blasphemer.' At last, 
the very manifestations of His divine power and holiness 
are ascribed to Satan. One day a poor demoniac was 
brought to Him, and He healed him.^ He did this work 
of mercy openly. The common people were amazed. 
But the leaders of the people — the Pharisees — ^when they 
heard of it, said, * It is by Beelzebub, the prince of the 
devils,' he has done it. This was wilftil blindness and 
perversity. Deliberately, knowingly, they blasphemed 

* Not included in John's Gospel. See Matt. xii. 22-32, and the 
parallel passages in Mark and Luke. 
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the life. With conscious purpose of soul, they called 
the good * evil,' and the evil * good.' Work done by the 
power of the Holiest, and in His spirit — the spirit of love 
and mercy — they ascribed to the devil. In this direction 
they could go no further in wickedness. This was the 
wickedness of wickedness ; that dread sin, of which our 
Lord had to say, * It shall not be forgiven, neither in this 
world, neither in the world to come.' 

The last manifestations of their enmity are but the filling 
up of this. They have hardened themselves against the 
truth, and are now gnashing at it with their teeth. The 
spirit of the false witness passes into that of the murderer. 
The husbandmen say, * This is the heir ; come now, let 
us kill him.' Their enmity henceforward is mad rage 
and cruelty. And treachery and falsehood, and Jewish 
law and Roman power, are taxed to accomplish their 
murderous designs. I see my Lord standing at a Roman 
judgment-seat, and not as judge, but criminal. I see 
His blessed flesh lacerated with the scourge. I see Him 
mocked and spit upon. I see Him fainting under the 
weight of His cross. I see Him toiling up the sides of 
Calvary. I see Him, torn and wounded, hanging on the 
tree. And all along this path of pain and ignominy, I 
see justice and human pity drowned in falsehood and 
angry tumult. I see the clenched fists, the scowling 
looks, the savage hatred of His foes. *0 cruel and 
unthankful mankind, that offered such measure to the 
Lord of life ! O infinitely merciful Saviour, that would 
suffer all this for unthankful mankind ! That fiends should 
do these things to guilty souls, it is, though terrible, yet 
just ; but that men should do this to the blessed Son of 
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God, it is beyond the capacity of our horror.' ^ It would 
not advance my illustration, to linger on the cruelty of 
His foes. We have seen the enmity of those who re- 
jected Jesus, from its first beginnings to its close. We 
have seen this guilt showing itself at the outset as incre- 
dulity, then as selfish fear and hatred, at last as mur- 
derous and fiendish cruelty. And thus, a second time, 
the open book is a book of doom. He who was thus 
entreated in the house of His friends, was the world's 
life. He came revealing Hfe, offering the life He revealed. 
He came, shedding along all the path He trod the 
beauty of this life. His deeds were the life going forth 
in blessings on mankind. The sorrowing saw Him, and 
were comforted. The weary came near to Him, and were 
refreshed. Yet this very boon of life, this great light of 
glad tidings for a sick and dying world, this book dis- 
playing the life and mercy of Heaven, was the occasion, to 
those who rejected it, of a fiercer condemnation. How 
true are the words of Christ, * For judgment I am come 
into this world, that they which see not might see, and 
that they which see might be made blind '^ 

1 Bishop Hall. 2 John ix. 39. 



IV. 
OUTER DARKNESS. 

* If Jesus Christ had come only for the purpose of redemption, 
the whole of Scripture, and all things else, would have co-operated 
to that end ; and nothing would have been easier than to convince 
infidels. As, however. He came for a stone of stumbling and rock 
of offence, we cannot overcome their obduracy. But this is no argu- 
ment against the truth of our sentiments, since we maintain that it 
is agreeable to the whole course of the divine dispensation, that no 
conviction shall be produced in the minds of the self-willed, and 
those who are not sincere seekers of truth.' — Pascal. 

COME now to the closing chapter in this sad 
history of guilt. When persecutors have come 
the length of putting the witnesses of the truth 
to death, it seems to them, for the moment, as if victory 
were completely on their side. They have killed the 
witnesses, and are rejoicing over the dead bodies. Yet 
at the very moment of their triumph, they are on the eve 
of a more entire defeat. The truth they have persecuted 
enters now on a new and higher phase of its history. 
Man's hour is past : God's hour comes on. It is the 
hour of the resurrection of the truth. Strong though the 
grave is, it cannot retain either the Lord or His truth. 
The witnesses die, but it is that they may rise to a nobler 
and larger life. The very Calvary is the gateway into 
the new heavens and earth. 
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The truth proclaimed by the witnesses makes its new 
appeal in the power of an endless life. The principles 
of the open book are now the food of multitudes. They 
go to and fro on the earth, and lay hold on the universal 
thought and life of man. The very air seems full of 
them. Like the lightning, the truth gleams from east to 
west over all the heavens. It is no longer a solitary 
thinker, a prophet, a reformer ; it is a cause. Christ has 
ascended, but His Church is on the earth. Luther is 
dead, but Protestantism is knocking at every door. The 
new cause speaks to men as an ambassador of the Lord. 
It claims instant and complete adhesion, instant and 
complete surrender of evil, from men and nations. It 
lays its obligations on churches, customs, and laws, and 
on all public and private life. There can be no halting 
between two opinions now. He that is not with the 
truth is against it. But on him who is against it, the 
Anathema Maranatha descends. 

In these new circumstances, the progress of the truth 
is a continued process of disintegration and separation. 
The truth detaches from the world everything that is 
weary of evil ways, and attaches to itself everything that 
sympathizes with its principles. By the very withdrawal 
of worth from the world, the bulk of goodness is increased, 
and the evil in the world is at the same time driven back 
into a worse and more hopeless state. The good becomes 
better ; the bad, worse. 

It is not, and in this probation state it never can be, a per- 
ceptible process. The separation advances in the deeps, 
where only the eye of God can penetrate. On the sur- 
face of society, men mingle as before. It is at the springs 
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of their being they divide. The tares and the wheat grow 
together till the harvest. Often, when we seem to detect 
the separation, our inferences are wrong. Good men 
appear to side with evil-doers, as when they call in ques- 
tion the authority of some venerable superstition. Bad 
men appear to take part with the righteous, as when they 
clamour for liberty of conscience. And often also, when 
the stru^le is for particular principles, men who are 
really at one will seem to be opposed. But at every 
point, and under every aspect of the struggle, and beneath 
all the seeming unity or confusion of the surface, the 
conflict marches, with inevitable step, towards a complete 
and irreversible separation of the righteous and the 
wicked. 

ChrisVs cause comes into a world overgrown with evil, 
and the battle it wages has to traverse every inch of the 
field. It is a necessary consequence, that one truth will 
be more prominent in one generation, and a different 
truth in the next. But this only secures a more entire 
sifting of souls, and a deeper and wider separation. To 
every soul who hears it, the gospel comes with its 
'generation truth,' and submits the choice of adhesion 
to Christ in the interest of that truth, or adhesion to 
Christ's enemies to oppose it. In the light of the par- 
ticular truth which lies nearest the needs of his age, he is 
asked to adhere to Christ, or to separate from Him. 

Look for a moment at the history of the Christian 
Church. To a great extent it has been a history of 
conflict for the kingly, priestly, and prophetic offices of 
her divine Head. Against the kingly power of the world, 
during the earlier centuries of her career, the Church had 
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to maintain the claim of the kingship of Christ. In the 
middle ages, against the priestly claims of the Papal 
Church, she had to lift up her testimony for His priest- 
hood. And in our own day, her principal contest is with 
the philosophy and thought which refuse to receive Him 
as God's prophet for the worid. Now, along the entire 
path of those successive conflicts, a process of separation 
has gone on. Men have had to arrange themselves on 
the side of Christ, or against Him ; to accept the truth 
of His kingship in the ages when that was contended 
for ; or of His priesthood and prophetic functions when 
these came to be maintained. And the separation thus 
effected, goes on through every generation, and for every 
individual of every generation, and for eternity as well 
as time. And thus the gospel, which came to unite, 
becomes, by the resistance of its enemies, a divider. 
For eternity, it gathers the lambs into the fold of the 
Shepherd, and repels the impenitent to a greater distance 
from God. It fills the mansions of heaven with the 
countless multitudes of the blessed, and it determines 
the doom of those who are to be turned into hell. And 
for time, at every advancing step in its sublime career, it 
renders the position of the unbeliever more untenable. 
As it dispels the darkness of the world, and advances 
its victorious banner, men have less and less excuse for 
abiding in error. The blessings it dispenses, the life it 
communicates, the power it imparts, are open to every 
eye. The men who shall resist it now, must resist with 
a high hand and a deliberate will, and in the very 
interests of untruth. And so, we are told, it will be. 
' In the last days, men shall be lovers of their own selves. 
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covetous, boasters, proud, blasphemers, disobedient to 
parents, unthankful, unholy, without natural affection, 
truce-breakers, false accusers, incontinent, fierce, de- 
spisers of those that are good, traitors, heady, high- 
minded, lovers of pleasures more than lovers of God ; 
having a form of godliness, but denying the power 
thereof.'^ As the coming of the Lord draws near, this 
mystery of iniquity may change its outward aspects and 
shapes ; may put on new robes, or re-deck itself in the 
cast-off garments of dead iniquities ; or it may array itself 
as an angel of light ; but, beneath all its disguises and 
displays, it is only fulfilling its gloomy destiny, and reap- 
ing, for all who sow to it, deterioration and descent into 
blacker unrighteousness. From generation to genersLtion 
it retreats further from the truth ; it becomes a more 
malignant incarnation of evil, until at last the awful 
reality underlying the crowded surface of mankind shall 
be two diverse and repellent worlds : on the one side, 
the world of Christian truth and life, glorious with the 
glory of the latter days, pure, spotless, and un wrinkled ; 
and on the other, the world of sin and error, the heir of 
all the wickedness which has ever been,* a multitude of 
human beings empty of every germ of good, driven from 
every principle of righteousness, wholly and irreclaimably 

^ 2 Tim. Hi. 1-5. 

2 * That upon you may come all the righteous blood shed upon the 
earth, from the blood of righteous Abel unto the blood ' of the last 
martyr for the truth. — Matt, xxiii. 35. * The fellowship of sin and 
punishment before God's judgment actually extends thus far, even 
to the descending connection of growing corruption, as is seen in a 
people, when the children, not warned by the guilt of their fathers, 
continue it, and carry it to its consummation.' — Stier. 
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evil, — the last, fiercest, most daring embodiment of the 
everchanging antichrist. And then the separation shall 
indeed be complete, and as irreversible as complete. 
On the one side, the followers of the Lamb ; • on the 
other, the followers of the beast. Within^ ' they that do 
His commandments, that have right to the tree of life ; 
without^ dogs, and sorcerers, and whoremongers, and 
murderers, and idolaters, and whosoever loveth and 
maketh a lie.'^ 

When a Roman general was decreed a triumph, and 
entered the imperial city at the head of his victorious 
army, the altars smoked with incense, and incense- 
bearers filled the air with firagrance. Behind the con- 
queror came the prisoners he had taken in war. Of 
those prisoners, some had accepted the laws of the 
empire, and were destined for honours ; some had 
refused submission, and were doomed to die. When 
the magnificent procession arrived at the Capitol, the 
doomed captives were withdrawn and conducted to the 
place of death; the others remained with the hero to 
share in his triumph. To those two bands of prisoners, 
how different the fi-agrance which filled the air ! To the 
first, it came all sweetened with the certainty of life ; to 
the last, it was a breath of sadness and the grave. 

Thus, in its twofold issues, advances the cause of 
Jesus. He comes up out of the wilderness of conflict 
* perfumed with myrrh and frankincense." He triumphs 
and rides forth gloriously, leading His captives in His 
train. The lives of His people, — their graces, their 
holy influences, — are the fragrance which proclaims His 

1 Rev. xxii. 14, 15. ^ Song of Songs iii. 6. 
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triumph. Blessed, and ever blessed, are they who have 
allowed this King to conquer, who have become cap- 
tives by their own will to His law. To them, the new 
life which breathes from their own spirits, and all the 
influences and manifestations of grace in others by their 
side, are a foretaste of yet higher blessings, a fragrant 
incense of heaven itself. But to them who refuse His 
authority, and in the face of all His urgency will not have 
Him for their king, the very blessings which announce 
the conquests of His grace are a * savour of death unto 
death.'^ 

^ * Now thanks be unto God, who always causeth us to triumph 
in Christ, and maketh manifest the savour of His knowledge by us 
in every place. For we are unto God a sweet savour of Christ, in 
them that are saved, and in them that perish. To the one we are 
the savour of death imto death ; and to the other the savour of life 
imto life.' — 2 Cor. ii. 14-16. 

' eftafA^tvuv (which is mistranslated in A. V. ) means to lead a man 
as a captive in a triumphal procession ; ^ptufifitvuv iv Xpig-rS means to 
lead captive in a triumph aver the enemies of Christ. The metaphor is 
taken from the triumphal procession of a victorious general. God is 
celebrating His triumph over His enemies. St Paul (who had been so 
great an opponent of the gospel) is a captive following in the train 
of thp triumphal procession ; yet (at the same time, by a characteristic 
change of metaphor) an incense-bearer, scattering incense (which 
was always done on these occasions) as the procession moves on. 
Some of the conquered enemies were put to death when the pro- 
cession reached the Capitol : to them the smell of the incense was an 
odour of death ettding in death; to the rest who were spared, an odour 
of life ending in life. The metaphor appears to have been a favourite 
one with Paul; it occurs again. Col. ii. 15.' — Conybeare and 

HOWSON. 
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DISCIPLINE ; 



OR, 



REVELATIONS OF WRATH ON THE 

WAY OF LIFE. 



'Christ's soul must needs descend into hell before it ascended into heaven. 
So must also the soul of man. When a man truly perceiveth and considereth 
himself, who and what he is, and iindeth himself utterly vile, and wicked, and 
unworthy of all the comfort and kindness that he hath ever received from God, 
or from the creatures, he falleth into such a deep debasement and despising of 
himself, that he thinketh himself unworthy that the earth should bear him, and it 
seemeth to him reasonable that all creatures in heaven and earth should rise up 
against him, and avenge their Creator on him^ and should punish and torment 
him. It seemeth to him that he shall be eternally lost and damned, and a foot- 
stool to all the devils in hell, and that this is right and just, and all too little com- 
pared to his sins, which he so often and in so many ways hath committed against 
God his Creator. He who in this present time entereth into this hell, entereth 
afterward into the kingdom of heaven and obtaineth a foretaste thereof, which 
excelleth all the delight and joy which he ever hath had, or could have, in this 
present time from temporal things.' 

' When the beloved disciple took the angel's little open book, 
Which by the Lord's command he ate, it tasted bitter after sweet. 
What sweetness does the promise yield, when by the Spirit's power sealed ! 
The longing soul is filled with good, nor feels a wish for other food. 
By these inviting tastes allured, we pass to what must be endured ; 
For soon we find it is decreed, that bitter must to sweet succeed. 
When sin revives and shows its power, when Satan threatens to devour, 
When God afflicts and men revile, we draw our steps with pain and toil.' 




I. 

IN THE DEEPS. 

* Woe is me ! for I am undone. ' 

T this point it may be well — between our study 
of the two books of providence, and the books 
of the final judgment — to clear out a little 
space for the discussion of the place, which the element 
of wrath has in the processes of redemption. What we 
have hitherto, and perhaps too abundantly seen, is, that 
* wrath is revealed from heaven against all ungodliness 
and unrighteousness of men.' But the course of our 
study has permitted us to look at that wrath exclusively 
as an instrument of doom. Is there no other end which 
its revelation subserves ? Is it always and only for de- 
struction it is revealed 1 May it not sometimes be a fire of 
cleansing rather than of burning — a discipline more than 
a punishment 1 And are there not circumstances, in which 
it is revealed to advance the people of God on the path 
of life ; and when it is, in relation to them, but the other 
side of love 1 

We are familiar with the statement, that Christ's people 
ascend to the kingdom through tribulation. But. we 
leave out a large portion of its meaning when we limit, as 
we sometimes do, the tribulation to physical suffering and 
persecution. Of necessity, it must mean far more than 

H 
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that. It is, as often as othertt-ise, actual sight, or ex- 
perience of Christ's wrath. From earth to heaven is to 
every one, more or less, through wrath to love. We 
ourselves consciously appeal to wrath in the most loving 
work in which we can be engaged. ' Knowing the terror 
of the Lord, we persuade men.' Love beckons tJie soul ; 
but the i>ath we tread, passes at appointed stages through 
the fires of wrath. 

ITie spiritual history of every generation to which the 
life of Christ is offered, is the story of two crowds tra- 
velling on opposite paths : the one, through rejection of 
that life, to endless wrath ; the other, through experi- 
ences of disciplinary wTath, to endless and full possession 
of the life. For the one crowd, there is wrath at the end 
of the journey ; for the other, wrath by the way. It is 
this ' wrath by the way' whose revelations I propose at 
present to unfold. I mean to confine myself to the his- 
tory of a single generation. Keeping in view, on the one 
hand, the purpose of the gospel, and on the cither, the 
accordance and growth in that purpose of those to whom 
it has been revealed, I Intend ti 
this purpose along the spiritual c 
and along this track, to show, thafT^TB^^rc^^Sv^ 
movements of the providence of grace, and in the suc- 
cessive stages of our common instruction in righteousness, 
there is, at every stage, a new and appropriate rer( 
of wrath. 

It is, indeed, only a limited view of ihe i 
discipline which by this method can be displxycd.^ 
to follow Christ's footsteps across only o 
infinitely extended operations. ^Ve ure t 
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laying bare the handwriting of His anger before the 
hearts and consciences of but one generation of His 
people. But in this science, the little contains the great. 
From His dealings with one generation, under the Chris- 
tian dispensation, and by the instruments of Christian 
life, we may leam His dealings with all. 

In the purpose of redemption, as it evolves in any 
one generation, four special ends n»ay be distinguished. 
'i'here is, first of all, the conviction of sin ; then, con- 
version fi'om sin ; then, chastisement for sin ; then, sepa- 
ration from surrounding sin. What I am now to show, 
is a revelation of wrath intertwined with the outworking 
of each of these ends. Four movements of the Lord in 
His redemptive function : and side by side with these, 
four experiences of His wrath by the redeemed. 

Let us select, then, a single generation. Let it be our 
own. Let the world be conceived of under its ordinary 
condidon. llie currents of life, I shall suppose, are 
flowing in the fiuniliai channels. Men are busy as ants, 
and with no higher pmpoae. Tli^ arc abroad in markets. 
The farmer i 
^^^__ The 

!BG is 1 
The councillor is discussing the affairs of the city. 
soldier is proving the last Armstrong cannon. The 
rifleman ia studying (he next chanj^e in his dress. Up 
eompetintu through the long 
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Amid the poisonous exhalations of chemical works, 
human lungs are being rotted out, and old age precipi- 
tated on men who have not spent half their years. In 
every direction, pulling down and building up proceed 
as in the days of old. And outside of the work spheres, 
it is the same familiar scene of ordinary times : ' eating 
and drinking ; marrying and giving in marriage.' Busy 
vanity is chasing its butterfly. Busy idleness is produc- 
ing its mischiefs. Busy care is darkening its casket. The 
houses are ringing with laughter, or drenched in tears. 
The pleasure party and the burial party pass each other 
on the streets. And littie children, just as in the days 
of our fathers, are hurrying forth, some to play, some to 
the school, and some, alas, to the dreary education of 
the factory. 

But what strange feeling is this, which on a sudden 
sweeps over that chequered scene % Why those groups 
upon the street ; and those earnest gatherings at night 
in upper rooms % What has filled the empty seats of the 
prayer-meeting with anxious worshippers, and imparted 
to the dullest sermon in the church an interest, which 
the freshest formerly failed to inspire % Why, especially, 
those fierce agonies and unspeakable emotions in the 
very audience and eye of the assembled crowds ? What 
wrings the heart of that quiet maiden, of that well-con- 
ditioned youth, of that church-going parent, of old and 
young, of good and bad, in assemblies and in solitude ? 
Why do they cry out in their prayers, as if hell had let 
loose its terrors? It is because hell has actually been 
let loose upon their souls. * The pains of hell' have 
found them out They are smitten by the first shocks of 
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a revival. The shadow of God's wrath is lying heavy 
upon them : convictions of imrepented sin are agonizing 
them. Their prostrations and cries are foretastes, sent to 
them in mercy, of the terrors of the day of judgment. 

It is a revelation of wrath : the first display, in the 
development of the redemption purpose, of Christ's 
wrath against sin. He would save this generation : He 
begins by laying bare to them the terrors of His wrath. 
The life of the generation hitherto has transacted itself 
behind refuges of custom, and sense, and error ; and 
even at best was but a round of external duties. His 
wrath was burning hot against it, was burning hot within 
it ; but the poor, preoccupied, careless, world-bedimmed 
life, felt it not, beheld it not On it went, with this 
screen of delusion between itself and the awful reality. 
On it might have gone for ever, behind the same wall of 
peril. But now the screen is suddenly withdrawn. The 
hail has destroyed the refuges of lies. The gracious 
Saviour has sent forth the Spirit The soul is brought 
face to face with the realities of judgment The soul 
stands naked in the presence of the Judge. There is no 
refuge, no screen, no delusion any more. Conscience 
is confronted with the open page of the divine law. 
Conscience and the law ! * Oh, mercy I ' mercy for a 
poor, undone sinner ! mercy for one who has never, 
never lived to the glory of God !' Such are the cries of 
the convicted soul. And these cries are simply prelu- 
sions of the last awful cry : * Mountains, fall on us; rocks, 
hide us from the wrath of the Lamb.* And they are 
evoked by the same spectacle. The brightness of His 
coming has unsealed the book, and over the entire life 
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of the sin-spotted generation is seen written the awful 
words, * The end of these things is death/ * Hitherto,' 
said one who was saved in one of those revival visita- 
tions, ' Hitherto I have been as a man travelling along 
a bridge ; and in a moment the bridge was swept away 
from under me, and I found myself sinking into the 
roaring stream.* 

* Oh, mother,' said a second who was smitten by the 
Spirit, ' you tell me what I need to see is hell. I have 
seen hell. I have seen into the very bottom of hell. I 
see nothing but hell. I am in hell.' And so, in a sense, 
he was. He and that other awoke to find themselves 
lost, sinking into the roaring gulph, in the hands of a 
God they had despised, and filled and encompassed with 
the revelation of His wrath. * Destruction from the 
Almighty !' exclaims the great Howe, addressing sinners ; 
' what a terror must that be to you ! To eat and drink 
under wrath ! To buy and sell, to plough and sow, and 
all under wrath ! And with a curse from God covering 
you as a garment, cleaving to you as a curse, flowing as 
oil into your bones, mingling with all your affairs and all 
your comforts, with whatsoever you do, and whatsoever 
you enjoy ! And to be all the while upon the brink of 
eternity, and not, for aught you know, to have an hand- 
breadth — not, more than a breath between you and 
eternal woes !'^ To see all this, to feel it in connection 
with one*s own soul and well-being, — vividly to experi- 
ence what is thus portrayed, is conviction of sin. And 
conviction of sin is the first revelation of Christ's wrath 
in the history of a soul's redemption. 

^ Sermon on Reconciliation between God and Man. 




II. 

BENEATH THE CROSS. 

* The chastisement of our peace was upon Him. ' 

HE second revelation of wrath takes place when, 
to the convinced and anxious sinners of the 
generation, the way of peace is opened up 
through the death of Christ. * Christ crucified ' is a 
revelation of love. But it is a revelation of wrath as 
well. It is not all love which meets the eye in that 
spectacle. There is love, but there is also wrath. It is 
love shining through wrath; love reaching over wrath. 
The glory around the brow of the love is the wrath 
endured. 

Consider the really arresting and peace-giving element 
in the cross. It is the sight of the wrath, which the 
roused conscience discovers in the hour of conviction, 
transferred to the person of another. On the head of 
Him who knew no sin, the trembling sinner is made to 
see the retributions of sin descending. He beholds an 
innocent Saviour in the sinner's place on that tree. He 
sees Him wounded for our transgressions, and bruised 
for our iniquities. The wounds and the bruises which 
we deserved, He has intercepted on their way to us. 
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Ah, wounded head, must Thou endure such shame and scorn ! 
The blood is trickling from Thy brow, pierced by the crown 
of thorn. 

• •••••• 

Ah, Lord, Thy woes belong. Thy cruel pains to me ! 

The burden of my sin and wrong hath all been laid on Thee I ^ 

Wonderful, therefore, though it may sound, the book 
of judgment is unsealed in the cross. On that cross, 
Christ submits to be written over with our doom. In His 
own flesh, He receives the awful handwriting of wrath. 
For our sakes, that we might be redeemed from sin, 
He wrapped himself round with sin. He inscribed the 
doom of sin on His own life and flesh. He actually 
became the book. This is the startling fact. While He 
hung on that cross. He was the book written without 
and within ; the revelation to man of God's judgments 
upon sin; the living, conscious, willing parchment on 
which the wrath of Heaven was written. Those nail- 
marks in the hands? — They are letters of the book. 
Those blood-rills on the brow ? — They are letters of the 
book. That travail of His soul % — It is the very essence 
of the book. Within and without, in His spirit and on 
His flesh, the book is laid bare. 

O book full of mystery ! O book to put all mystery 
away ! Book * held in the hands of the Lamb ! ' Book 
penned by the hands which sufflered ! Book written in 
the blood which atoned ! Book of wrath, yet written 
over with the entreaties of love ! Book of love, yet in- 
scribed with the revelations of wrath ! 

The holy person of Christ is here all marked and 
marred with the gashes and scars of sin. Along that 

^ Paul Gerhardt. 
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immortal frame, death-fires are shooting. Over that pure 
spirit, death's mists are gathering. It is the unsealed 
book I see. But this time it has been opened, not to 
terrify, but to win ; not to fill the hearts of sinners with 
anguish, but with peace ; not to give foretastes of the 
doom which awaits them, but to tell them of escape from 
that doom. It is still a revelation of wrath, but it is 
given, to lead sinners out from all terror, and dispeace, 
and sin : out along the path consecrated by the blood, 
and into the refuge and home of the soul in the heart of 
the sufferer. 




III. 

PERFECTING HOLINESS. 

* In a little wrath I hid my face from thee for a moment. ' 

|HE next revelation of judgment comes by chas- 
tisement. But at this point, the life of the 
generation whose spiritual career we are fol- 
lowing, must be conceived of as parting into two different 
channels. Of those who are smitten by the first sight of 
Christ's wrath, — the sight of it revealed in the hour of 
conviction, — only a few go forward to find the second 
revelation of it, when it is displayed in the cross. Even 
of those who see it on the cross, some turn aside and 
walk no more with Christ. Ruth comes Christ's way ; 
Orpah goes back to Moab. It is to those who come 
Christ's way — the really converted ones — I restrict my 
attention at present. 

These enter upon a life of discipline. The conditions 
of life are now the endurance of sorrow and the conflict 
with sin. By trials and crosses they learn subjection to 
their Father's will. What I want to show is, that these 
crosses and sufferings are a revelation of judgment. 

Let us bethink ourselves of the words with which 
Christians are stirred up, to co-operate with Christ in the 
work of their redemption. They are words steeped in 
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the shadows of the judgment-day. The very words made 
use of to express the revelation of wrath in the cross, 
are applied to this process of discipline. The Christian 
is to 'crucify the old man with his lusts.* He is 'to 
mortify the deeds of the flesh :' that is to say, he is to 
put God's stamp of death on every evil in his heart, and 
to go on stamping, and destroying, and casting out, until 
*the old man' within him is utterly and for ever put 
away. But this is just judgment upon sin. There is 
indeed love in it, and growth in ft, and therein this pro- 
cess of chastisement differs from punishment, which is 
simply and only wrath ; but there is here also, as in the 
ci:oss, a mixture of wrath with the love. It is Christ's 
wrath on the sins of His flock. We are not made per- 
fect in a day. Conversion is only the turning towards 
the light. We carry about with us after conversion 
hidden and undeveloped sins. These live and work 
through all our thoughts and actions, and would destroy 
us, if left alone. They are the sleeping serpents we 
have nestled in our breasts. But Christ treads upon 
the lion and the adder wherever He finds them.^ The 
young lion and the dragon He tramples under feet. 
He is related to the sins of His people precisely 

^ * For convincing a man of judgment by the gospel ... he must 
understand, that upon righteousness received by faith, judgment 
shall follow, on the one hand, to the destroying the works of the 
devil in the believer, and to the perfecting the work of sanctifica- 
tion with power ; and that upon refusing to take righteousness by 
faith in Jesus Christ, judgment shall follow, on the other hand, to 
the condemnation of the misbeliever, and destroying of him with 
Satan and his servants for ever. ' — Practical Use of Saving Know- 
ledge, 
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as He is related to the sins of His enemies. He is 
utterly, irreconcilably opposed to them. His wrath is 
thus the safety of His people. He has come into the 
world to destroy the works of the devil. His destruc- 
tions do not falter when they come to the lives of 
Christian men and women. The devils must be cast 
out He brings His people into circumstances where 
the secret sins begin to tell. The hidden lust, or doubt, 
or habit comes out of its inner chamber, and steps upon 
the house-top ; and th^ vile affection, the scarlet sin, is 
laid bare. Oh, Thou who searchest the hearts of men, 
how much need we all have to cry, Cleanse us from 
secret sins ! Search us, and try us, and see if there be 
any wicked way in us. We are all overrun with wicked 
ways. The evil thing -is in our hearts, and we suspect it 
not. Because we have seen that Christ has died for us, 
we take no further care. We sing our song on the 
banks of the Red Sea, and challenge the future to find 
us untrue to Christ. We say to the misgiving fear, * Is 
thy servant a dog, that he should do such a thing?' We 
build ourselves up in self-esteem. If the Lord were to 
let us alone in this state, we would perish. But, blessed 
be His name, He will not let us alone. He takes us 
to some Marah or other, and the pent-up murmurs, the 
distrust, the weariness of the way, break out. He takes 
us to the door of the hall of judgment, and to the scrutiny 
of idle women, and the coiled-up denial hisses out, with 
oaths and curses, * I know not the man.* Ah, Israel ! 
Ah, Peter ! You did not know your hearts. But lo ! now 
the seal is unloosed, and the page is laid bare, and the 
black handwriting of sin is displayed ; and along with 
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that, intertwined with that, in the agony of your con- 
science, or in the drying up of your bodily moisture, or 
in the rending of ties by bereavement, or in the loss of 
means, or name, or liberty, the fiery letters of the con- 
suming fire are revealed, twining and burning, twining 
and burning, until the black words are effaced firom the 
life, and the child is made perfect through suffering. 
Our God is a consuming fire. 




IV. 
CONTENDING WITH WRONG. 

* Men groan from out of the city, and the soul of the wounded 

crieth out.' 

|UT the instruction of His people in righteous- 
ness is not completed, when they are made to 
see by His chastisements the evil which is in 
themselves. There is yet another field of evil, on which 
their efforts must be turned, and against which His 
wrath is burning. This will introduce us to a fourth 
unsealing of the book. Besides the evil which has had 
its root and increase in the individual lives of Christ's 
people, there is the evil which is round about them ; the 
evil which was at work before they entered the world ; 
the evil of circumstances and laws and customs which 
they were bom into, with which their only connection 
may have been the connection of neighbourhood, or 
acquiescence, or silence. 

I do not require to prove, that the responsibility of 
Christ's people does not terminate at the evils of their 
individual hearts. It reaches over to the extinction of 
all evil. The fiinction of the Christian is the eradication 
of evil from the earth. He is here to declare against it, 
to war with it, to destroy it. He is to carry Christian 
truth and principle into every domain of human life — 
into thought, science, laws, habits, societies. If he dis- 
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covers, standing out from himself, or intertwined with 
his own relationships, a domain of life possessed by un- 
christian principle, by falsehood, by devilishness, beside 
that evil he is not free to live in peace. That is seed of 
the serpent; he is seed of the truth. Acquiescence is 
sin. Silence is sin. No matter how delicately wrought 
the garments of the evil may be, how intimately inwoven 
with existing interests its practices may be, the vocation 
of the Christian is to put it to death. It is the Agag of 
the moment. The Christian is the Samuel who must 
hew it in pieces before his Lord. 

Stated in this general and unapplied way, the responsi- 
bility is universally admitted. But unhappily, the eye 
which has been long accustomed to an evil, living in 
the midst of it, familiar with it as a thing handed down 
from father to son, cognizant of the threads of good which 
have been twined around it, does not easily see it to be 
a thing which must be destroyed. It is an unrighteous 
trade, I shall suppose ; but then, righteous men are con- 
nected with it; righteous families are supported by it; 
and, down at a certain level, righteous ends are subserved 
by it. Or it is an oppressive system ; but then, our fathers 
submitted to it, and honourable men are the administra- 
tors of it, and honourable work has been accomplished 
by it. The films of custom and familiarity blind us to 
the wickedness. 

There is here, in consequence, another field on which 
Christ must display His anger. In among all those 
embodiments of evil, He must flash the glances of the 
consuming fire. He must open yet another page of the 
judgment-book. 
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The two evils I am to refer to are so recent and well 
known, that I may content myself with the briefest state- 
ment of them. The retribution on the one is past and 
completed ; the retribution on the other is going on. The 
one was an evil in commercial law, the other is an evil 
in social life. 

We are all old enough to remember the termination of 
the restrictive laws on com. The history of these laws is 
the history of a continuous revelation of divine wrath. 
No sooner were they enacted, than their malign course 
began to be traceable in disastrous effects upon society. 
Originating at first in the selfishness of class hearts, they 
received their authentication in the enactments of class 
legislation. The evil seemed but a little thing at the 
beginning — a mere speck in the heavens, a thing of little 
import : but by and by the heavens were made dark by 
it ; it shut out sun and star ; it shut out God. In the 
bitterness of those who suffered by it, the sorrowful cry 
went up. Can there be a God in the heavens, and such a 
law allowed upon the earth ] The cloud gathered. The 
evil influences began to tell. Entire trades were laid 
prostrate. The industry of the nation was cramped. 
Down came the malign thing, cold and chilling in its 
influence. Down it fell upon thought, upon energy, 
upon hope, upon capital, upon labour, upon the Church 
itself. Heavier and increasing in violence as it fell, 
it descended through the entire mass of the social system, 
corrupting the cements of society, filtering into the homes 
of the toiling myriads, soaking to the lowest basement, 
trickling out in the cellars and hovels of the poorest 
poor, oozing through their little comforts, damping their 
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little joys, until their very bodies caught the influence, and 
became clammy with the sweat of disease and death. 
These were the natural results of the evil ; but they were 
something more. They were revelations of God's anger 
against it. And thoughtful men became more cognizant 
of the anger, as the results took on still darker hues. 

What was the significance of the scenes which pre- 
ceded and hastened the downfall of these laws ? Mothers 
were seen cowering in unnatural sadness over their new- 
bom babes, whose coming they felt to be only an in- 
crease of woe. Fathers were seen rushing out from the 
sufferings they did not cause, to slake their vengeance in 
public crime. The fires of the incendiary flung up their 
lurid horrors on the sky. And the joy of all the land 
was parched. — It was Christ laying bare His wrath. It 
was Christ descending through human sufferings and 
wrongs, to confront those of His people who had social 
or political influence, with an evil, in the presence of 
which they were silently, and unprotestingly, living ; and 
to arouse them, — ^by these flashes of His anger, — to stand 
up in His name and power, and demand the abolition of 
the pernicious law. 

Take another instance. Look at the condition of the 

very poor in the large towns and cities of the kingdom. 

It is still something frightful to think of; but twenty or 

thirty years ago, the evil was as great, and no man cared 

for it. Living in the same community, under the same 

laws, within the same jurisdiction, at our very doors, 

they lived in a world different from our own. In a 

country noted for its education, they were uneducated. 

In cities noted for their piety, they were heathens. In 

I 
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fected by evil habits, living in apartments worse than the 
mud-huts of our ancestors, breathing a poisonous atmo- 
sphere, without joy, witliout self-respect, without room to 
develop, without comfort — except the comfort which 
pernicious stimulants could impart^without opportunity 
for well-doing, or proper work, or fair wages for the work 
they actually did, or sufficient food or clothing, or in- 
struction, or faith, — they lived on, from January to 
December, under conditions which it was inhuman in the 
rest of us to suffer. 

But Christ was not silent He heard the cries of 
the wounded. And He came down to display His 
wrath. He took a pestilence, and gave it wings. He 
said to it: 'Go to and fro upon the land, until My 
people arc roused' And the obedient pestilence went 
forth. It entered cities and villages. It overshadowed 
the laad with an oppressive gloom. It smote with- 
out disdnction of rank or age. It passed, in our cities, 
from street to street, from stair to stair, from bed 
to bed. It took the women from the mill, and the 
companion from the bed. It left no circle without a 
gap ; no heart without a terror ; no street without a 
corpse ; no day without a shower of death. And then it 
Spread its wings and went away, and the heavens were 

!■ - dear. But only for a time. Christian men did not learn 
its lesson ; and it came again. And then again it dis- 
appeared, but only to return. And it will return again, 
1 yet again, until Chiisfs people, following the foot- 

> 'iteps of a wiae science, shall trace the evil back along 
an its tracks, and set themselves, with thoroughly earnest 
beoitSi Co separate their human brothers and sisters firom 
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the foul sewer, and the contaminated atmosphere, and 
the unwholesome dwelling-place, and the hardships and 
perils of ignorance, and drunkenness, and unpaid labour, 
and oppressive poverty. For the pestilence is just the 
revelation of the wrath of Him who hears the cry of the 
afflicted, and is the helper and judge of the poor, who 
have no helper upon earth. 




V. 
THE END. 

* These shall go away into everlasting punishment. ' 

|FTER these things cometh the end. Christ*s 
righteousness would be only half told out, and 
the education of His people would be incom- 
plete, if the wisdom of those who followed, and the utter 
madness of those who rejected Him, or His laws, had 
not at last an unanswerable demonstration. 

We have just seen how Christ deals with His people, 
to arouse them to the conflict with the evil which sur- 
rounds them. I shall now suppose that the film of 
familiarity is dissolved ; that His people behold in all its 
vileness the evil thing He wants them to destroy. The 
trade, the custom, the unrighteous law, the ignorance, 
the idolatry, the lengths and breadths of unconverted, or 
uncared for, human life : they see them all. And they 
are at length aroused and go forth to the conflict. The 
Christian thinker is flashing out his consumption of error. 
The patriot is denouncing the unrighteous law. The 
philanthropist is down among the wretched with his 
charities. The missionary is out with the blessed gospel 
among the heathen. The kingdom of Christ has entered 
the field against the kingdom of the world. 
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But now is put forth the might of the enemy. Along 
the path of the Christian enterprise, — whatever that 
may be, — comes the tide of scorn and opposition. The 
good cause is hindered — is driven back. The victory 
hasteneth not. The fighters on the Lord's side faint 
and fail. The shadows gather over them and they go 
hence, and victory is not yet declared. 

Christ is not one to stand neutral in circumstances like 
these. His retributions come down on the opposers, — 
every moment come down. But He reserves the full 
revelation of them for eternity. Only now and again, 
only here and there, at far intervals, and by mere prelu- 
sions, does He pronounce, in time, His verdict in the 
hearing of the contending parties. 

A powerful commercial company in India lays its ban 
on the gospel. An ardent Carey steals out like a criminal 
to break through their ban. He has to shelter himself 
and his work under the wing of a foreign flag. He has 
to endure the opposition and the enmity of these merchant 
princes. The opposition is not ended when he dies. But 
Carey's successors are summoned to witness the retribu- 
tion. The fire of a great mutiny travels across the land. 
It is very tempestuous round about !^ But in the end, 
the adversary — the commercial company — is dissolved, 
and its ban is broken for ever. 

A confederacy of priestcraft and tyranny shuts out the 
Bible from Italy. The oppressors are sitting on their 
thrones in fancied security. Their oaths are broken. 
Their subjects are trodden beneath their hoofs. The 
people are perishing for lack of knowledge, and the 

» Ps. 1. 3. 
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knowledge is forbidden. But the iniquity has risen to 
the brim. There is a yearning and a movement among 
the nations. A spark descends fix)m above. The pent- 
up wrath of the down-trodden breaks forth. They awake 
in awful rage, and revolution comes on the wings of 
the rage ; and the tyrants are driven forth, and the 
Bible passes into the land. But vindications^ so imme- 
diate as these are rare. And immediate vindications 
are seldom complete. The day of complete vindica- 
tion is the ' great day of His wrath,' when the lives of 
the parties in the great conflict are evolved, and their 
labours have had their issues in evil or in good. — To the 
events of this day we must now transfer our thoughts. 

Imagine, then, that all the souls whose spiritual his- 
tory we have been following, have received from the 
Great Teacher their last lesson on earth, and are now 
gone home to himself. The generation to which they 
belonged is gathered to the fathers. Other eyes look up 
at the beautiful heavens. Other feet tread the dusty 
earth. Into other hearts is poured the story of redeem- 
ing love. They are gone out of the scene of conflict. 
Of all the souls whom we beheld standing at the open- 
ing of the ways so shortly back, not one remains. They 
have passed away from * the things which are seen ' into 
the world of the unseen. But the verdict of the Judge 
on their lives is still to be declared. 

In the cemetery of the Jews at Paris there is a bust 
by Pr^ault, in which the head is bound up in a shroud, 
and a finger presses the lips. It is the figure of death. 
What that finger typifies must be removed. Those lips 
shall speak. That shroud shall be left, * wrapped to- 
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gether in a place by itself* in the grave. The seal of 
death shall be broken ; and the spiritual secrets it con- 
ceals shall be brought up into the light. The *well 
done * or the * woe * of the Judge must be pronounced 
on the lives of all. 

It has been no part of my plan to follow out the 
histories of those who refused to hear the voice of the 
Judge. On earth they went their own way, out from 
the light He was offering, out into the darkness of un- 
belief and sin. They lived their life. They supped 
their Esau's mess. They went out and in, and married 
and were given in marriage, without the fear or the 
love of God in any of their ways. 

And they were able to do it, because they refused 
to acknowledge the handwriting of wrath, which, in 
moments and spasms of conviction, had been revealed 
in their lives. Their self-made blinds concealed the 
facts from the eyes which had the most need to see 
them. They lived and lusted, they grew old and died, 
without awaking to the awful fact, that there is a Judge 
who judgeth righteously, to whom they must render an 
account of their lives. From them came the opposition 
to the truth. From them came the hatred of the cross. 
Their ranks supplied the men who crushed the liberties, 
and banned the glad tidings, and ground down the poor, 
and hindered the works of mercy in the generation to 
which they belonged. 

But now their strength is departed. They are stand- 
ing in the presence of the Judge. They have heard the 
peal of the trumpet, and are risen to the resurrection of 
doom. Where now are those refuges of lies behind 
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which they excused their indifference to the truth ? 
Where now the worth of the companions, whose smiles 
strengthened them in unbelief? Where now the interests, 
for which they cruelly hindered the cause of Christ ? 
Where now the slanders and the vaunts, by which they 
taunted the hiunble followers of the Lamb ? The hail 
has swept them away; and they themselves are here, 
naked and open, before the eyes of Him they refused. 

Would it be mercy in God to suffer those enemies of 
His people to continue by their side ? Shall the Judge 
of all the earth, who has seen their crooked ways, their 
malice, and their cruelty, and who in His people's suf- 
ferings has himself been wounded, allow the two crowds 
to mingle as before? Would this be just in itself? 
Would it be merciful towards His people ? Shall their 
future be darkened as before by this cloud of evil ? 
Must they for ever and ever go out and in with the 
men, who scorned them and persecuted them on the 
earth — ^the honest with the dishonest, the holy with the 
vile? At the end of all, shall there be no difference 
between those who accepted the gospel, and travelled 
along its fier}' pathway, and those who rejected it, and 
refused that path ? Yes, my brothers, there shall be dif- 
ference, deep and radical, total and everlasting ! * These 
shall go away into everlasting punishment ; but the right- 
eous into life eternal.* The one party submitted on 
earth to the discipline of the * consuming fire,' and 
stands now, pure and beautiful, in its resurrection splen- 
dour; the other refused to submit, and must now en- 
counter, but not for discipline, the fire it refused. By 
revelations of wrath along all their journey, the people of 
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Christ were led up to glory. But the wrath which the 
loving One revealed to make them holy is now to break 
forth as retribution on those who would not travel by 
their side. By wrath prepared for the inheritance, they 
are now by wrath to be protected. And into their 
blessed society * there shall in no wise enter anything 
that defileth, neither whatsoever worketh abomination, 
or maketh a lie.' The last revelation of wrath which 
Christ's people shall see, will be the revelation of the 
righteous judgment of God upon their enemies on the 
day of wrath. 

* Knowing the terrors of the Lord, we persuade men.' 
For every soul of man, two revelations are provided : 
one in the cross, beaming with mercy, quick with life to 
him who accepts it ; one in the laws and retributions of 
providence, dark with anger, terrible in the power of the 
avenger it displays. Once the two revelations flowed into 
one. In the pierced flesh of the Redeemer, the mercy 
and the wrath shone forth together. Once again they 
will reappear in the same conjunction, when the Son of 
man returns to judge the world. He will come beaming 
with love for His people, flashing with anger against His 
foes. But that anger shall quickly be absorbed in retri- 
butions. The wrath * revealed from heaven against all 
ungodliness and unrighteousness of men' — the wrath dis- 
played in the cross in the person of Christ — is displayed 
on His person no more. He has ceased to intercept the 
doom of the wicked. * The acceptable year is ended.' 
* The day of vengeance is in His heart.' The book 
written in His own blood is now to be inscribed with the 
blood of His foes. * In that day shall the deaf hear the 
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words of the book.'^ The prelusions of retribution have 
given place to the doom they preluded. Retribution, 
unmixed and irreversible, has passed down into the lives 
and persons of the wicked. They are * filled with their 
own devices.' The book, whose openings on the way 
of life, we have been studying — the awful revelation of 
God's wrath against sin — ^has found its last embodiment 
in the experiences and sufferings of the wicked. Its 
fiery sentences are entering into their souls. Spotted 
and scarred with the sins they have sinned, they have 
become the book. 

We can read in it no longer. The shadows of the 
outer darkness are descending on its page. But out of 
the gloom, like the sighing and moaning of a wind at 
night, arises the wail of the lost.* 

*Is. xxix. 18. 

* * Thus we passed through the filthy mixture of the spirits and the 
rain, with paces slow, touching a little on the future life. 

* Wherefore I said, Master shall these torments increase after the 
great sentence, or grow less, or remain as burning? 

*And he to me: Return to thy Science,* which has it that the 
more a thing is perfect, the more it feels pleasure, and likewise pain ! 
Though these accursed people never attain to true perfection, yet 
shall they be nearer to it after than before. 

* We went roimd that road, speaking much more than I repeat. ' 

Dante, The Inferno, canto vi. I)r Carlyle's Translation. 

* The Aristotelian Philosophy. 
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THE BOOKS; 

OR, 
THE MEMORIES OF THE JUDGED. 



' And I saw a great white throne, and Him that sat on it, from Whose face the 
arth and the heaven fled away ; and there was found no place for thenu And I 
saw the dead, small and great, stand before God : and the books were opened/ 

* I beheld till the thrones were cast down, and the Ancient of days did sit, 
Whose garment was white as snow, and the hair of His head like the pure wool : 
His throne was like the fiery flame, and His wheels as burning fire. A fiery 
stream issued and came forth from before Him : thousand thousands ministered 
unto Him, and ten thousand times ten thoasand stood before Him : the judg- 
ment was set, and the books were opened.' 

5aniel. 

*For when the Gentiles, which have not the law, do by nature the things 
contained in the law, these having not the law, are a law unto themselves : 
which show the work of the law written in their hearts, their conscience al»o 
bearing witness, and their thoughts the meanwhile accusing or else excusing one 
another.' 



* But Abraham said, Son, remember that thou in thy lifetime receivedst thy 
good things, and likewise Lazarus evil things : but now he is comforted, and 
thou art tormented. ' 



% 



I. 

ANALOGY AND SCRIPTURE. 

* The observation, that man is by his very nature a law to himself, 
pursued to its just consequences, is of the utmost importance ; be- 
cause from it will follow, that though men through stupidity or specu- 
lative scepticism be ignorant of, or disbelieve, any authority in the 
universe to pimish the violation of this law ; yet, if there should be 
such authority, they would be as really liable to pimishment, as 
though they had been beforehand convinced that such punishment 
should follow.' — Bishop Butler. 

ROM the consideration of the books of the 
ordinary judgments of providence, I pass now 
to those of the final judgment. 

I assume that records of our lives are kept by God ; 
and that these records, of whatever sort they be, can con- 
tain no facts which are not completely known to Him. 

In order to a thorough and just judgment, however, 
which the final one is certain to be, it is necessary that 
the grounds of it — the facts on which it is to proceed — 
be known not only to the Judge, but also to those who 
are to be judged. In the twenty-fifth chapter of Matthew, 
indeed, we have conclusive information that it will be so ; 
for when the righteous and the wicked, represented there 
in the Lord's own description of the judgment, severally 
plead ignorant, the one to the evil, the other to the good, 
ascribed to them by the Judge, He condescends to ex- 
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plain to them the meaning and effect of their bypast 
actions before He pronounces the awards. In other 
words, He lays bare to themselves the records on which 
He builds His judgments, that they as well as He may 
be convinced. 

What are these records, or books, out of which the 
dead are to be judged? This is the question which must 
be handled first 

Looking abroad over the works of Gk)d, to discover 
from the arrangement and constitution of other things 
what we might expect in a divine judgment-book, we are 
met by this almost universal law, that every individual, 
living, and organized existence throughout the world 
contains within its own form the powers needful to de- 
velop it, and to enable it to fulfil those ends, which by 
the Creator it was intended to fulfil. Of which law we 
have this example, in the account of the third day's work 
in creation : * God said, Let the earth bring forth grass, 
the herb yielding seed, and the fruit-tree yielding fruit 
after his kind, whose seed is in itself^ upon the earth ; 
and it was so. And the earth brought forth grass and 
herb yielding seed after his kind ; and the tree yielding 
fruit, whose seed was in itself y after his kind : and God 
saw that it was good.' That is to say, the thing which 
appeared good to the Creator was, that the tree should 
not be obliged to an organism out of itself for its fruit, 
nor the grass for its seed ; but that tree and grass should 
have within themselves their seed and fruit 

The same law is at work in the development of the 
human frame. It is by an organization within himself 
that the infant waxes into boyhood, and the boy again 
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shoots up into the man. And when God's purpose with 
the man for this life is accomplished, that same organiza- 
tion which has hitherto built up his body, shall hence- 
forth work to dissolve it and sink it into the grave. 

When we pass out of the sphere of material creation 
into that of moral life, we are immediately impressed with 
the presence of a similar law. Man is appointed his 
own master, in so far as the choice of good or evil is con- 
cerned. To himself is committed the awful power of 
choosing or rejecting God. Man's own heart is the tablet 
on which God writes the expression of His will in con- 
version. The * stony heart ' is taken away, and a * heart 
of flesh ' bestowed, expressly for this end, that God may 
write upon the soft, new heart His holy law. And even 
to the man bom and placed beyond the reach of a gospel 
which so changes the heart, there is still within himself 
a book of law, by which law, if he know no better, he 
shall be judged at last We find, moreover, in the event 
of disobedience to this inner law, that the disobedient 
himself becomes the executioner of its vengeance. The 
instruments of punishment are concealed in his own 
being ; and without the necessity of external appliances, 
the flesh will wither from a bad man's bones, and cheer- 
fulness of mind give place to horror and despair, by the 
judicial sentence of his own bosom alone. 

Both in the region of the moral and material govern- 
ment of God, then, we find the law pervading, which 
appoints to each individual the working and administra- 
tion of the judicial or provisionary concerns thereof, as 
the case may be. From the grass of the field, which has 
its seed in itself, to the mind of man which is the cham- 
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ber-royal of human life, through every grade and form 
of intermediate existence, that law asserts its presence. 

We seem, at the outset of our inquiry, therefore, 
entitled to expect, that there has been blended into the 
constitution of our own being, that which is symbolized 
by *the books' of judgment. We find in ourselves 
the tablet on which God's law is written. We find the 
eye to read, and the will to choose, that law. We find, 
moreover, the instrumentalities which either reward or 
punish, according to the choice we make. It is only 
looking for a part of the actual whole we have already 
found, if we expect further to discover in ourselves, a 
recording faculty which shall preserve for final judgment 
some history of the deeds done in the body. Led by 
the analogies of divine arrangement in other things, we 
seem to have been brought fairly to the conclusion, that 
the judgment-book is some faculty of our own being ; 
that, consequently, the opening of the books must be 
the quickening of that faculty in those who are judged ; 
and now, under this first inquiry, it only remains for us 
to name what faculty of our being it is which may sub- 
serve this solemn end. 

It must have suggested itself by this time to your- 
selves. There is one faculty we possess, and there is 
none besides, to which this peculiar work can be assigned. 
This faculty is our memory ; the open and ever-opening 
record of our past thoughts and words and deeds : the 
book which is ever filling, and yet is never full, — in 
which every varying mood and fancy of the mind, every 
shape and vision of the imagination, every hope and 
fear, every joy and sorrow, every resolution we ever 
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made, every covenant we ever broke, every relationship 
we ever entered, every duty we ever left undone, and all 
our acts of obedience and disobedience, of self-denial 
and indulgence, of virtue and vice, — are recorded with 
a faithful and unerring pen upon imperishable leaves. 
This, as I hope to show you, quickened in every man 
by the sight of man's Redeemer, shall be the record 
concerning which it is written : * The dead were judged 
out of those things which were written in the books, 
according to their works.* 

But to this conclusion, inasmuch as it relates to 
' things which are unseen,* I should not be justified in 
leading you, unless the analogy on which it rests can be 
confirmed by Scripture. I have to ask now, therefore, 
whether Scripture countenances this interpretation of the 
books % 

I have already referred to our Lord's account of the 
judgment, as illustrative of the fact, that man himself 
will bear a part in the production of the evidence on 
which he will be tried. I now turn to a very remarkable 
passage in the Epistle to the Romans, to confirm not so 
much the conclusion that memory particularly is the 
record, although by implication it does this also, as that 
it is some faculty in man himself. Paul had just given 
in the first chapter his comprehensive detail of the 
characteristics and progressive iniquity of heathenism ; 
and then, he suddenly turns round and confronts the 
reader of that detail, who, never thinking that it could 
apply to him, had assented to every word against the 
heathen, and joined in their condemnation : * Therefore 
thou art inexcusable, O man, whosoever thou art that 

K 
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judgest ; for wherein thou judgest another, thou con- 
demnest thyself' That is to say, the reader's own 
judgment of these poor heathen is proo^ that within his 
own breast there liu-ks a knowledge, that such deeds as 
theirs are eviL But this very knowledge, this thing of 
the inner life, shall become, in the day of judgment, a 
ground of condemnation to himself, if he has been a 
doer of works like theirs. Accordingly, he is still 
further addressed in this startling language : ' After thy 
hardness and impenitent heart, thou (addressing one 
reader for all, and assuming their guilt) treasurest up 
unto thyself wrath against the day of wrath, and revela- 
tion of the righteous judgment of God.' In other words, 
the wrath which shall be poured out on that day is 
wrath taken from a treasury which the sinner is * treasur- 
ing up unto himself,' — a form of expression, if not sug- 
gestive of, at least harmonizing with, the supposition, 
that it is some faculty in man himself which is the judg- 
ment-book. And it may be added, in precisely such 
language one would write who was thinking of memory 
as this faculty ; for, as we shall immediately see, it is a 
treasury in whose heaped-up stores either wrath or 
blessedness may well be conceived as gathering against 
that day. 

I shall quote, almost without comment, a few of the 
following verses, still further to confirm the general fact 
that the record, whether our memory or not, is a faculty 
within ourselves. The apostle is speaking of those who 
were without the law of Moses. I call your attention to 
the distinct manner in which he represents the whole 
judicial process as folded up in their own being. 
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There is a law ; the power to obey it is implied ; the 
witness of the obedience or disobedience is referred to ; 
the accuser, the defender, — in short, the entire frame- 
work and instrumentalities of a prosecution and defence, 
— are included in the apostle's statement : * When the 
Gentiles, who have not the law, do by nature the things 
contained in the law, these having not a law, are a law 
unto themselves ; which show the work of the law written 
in their hearts^ their conscience also bearing witness^ and 
their thoughts the meanwhile accusing or else excusing one 
another,^ 

It is the prophet Malachi, however, who comes the 
nearest to an explicit statement that it is the memory 
specially which is the book of judgment Speaking of 
those who feared the Lord, he says, * They spake often 
one to another ; and the Lord hearkened and heard it, 
and a book of remembrance was written before Him for 
them/ . . . Although it is stated of this book that it is 
* written before God,' there is in this nothing inconsis- 
tent with the supposition that man's own remembrance 
is referred to. 

In the seventy-seventh Psalm, there is a passing 
glimpse into the workings of memory which is worth 
referring to, in connection with this subject. The 
Psalmist says, * I remembered God, and was troubled.' 
His trouble came to him through his memory. And as 
this trouble was a sense of condemnedness, there is at 
least a reflection of the probability, that the sense of 
condemnedness, which shall be wrought in the wicked 
at the day of judgment, may also enter through the 
memory. 
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But the most satisfactory testimony which we have, is 
borne in the parable of the rich man and Lazarus. The 
teaching of that parable carries us into the unseen worid. 
The rich man in his palace, and Lazarus at the gate, are 
but the opening chapters in the story. The plot evolves 
and completes itself in the world beyond the grave. 
Every v/ord of the conversation between Abraham and 
the rich man, therefore, must be replete with meaning. 
Listen to the following: The rich man being in torments, 
seeing Abraham afar off, and Lazarus in his bosom, 
cried, * Father Abraham, have mercy on me, and send 
Lazarus, that he may dip the tip of his finger in water, 
and cool my tongue ; for I am tormented in this flame.* 
But Abraham said, * Son, remember that thou in thy life- 
time receivedst thy good things, and Lazarus evil things : 
but now he is comforted, and thou art tormented.' Son, 
REMEMBER ! At the very outset, an appeal to memory I 
Before he announced the reason why it was impossible 
for his request to be granted, the leaves of the sufferer's 
own recollection are referred to, and he is bidden read 
the grounds of the refusal there. 

We had gathered previously by analogy, that it is not 
an unlikely thing that the record shall be some faculty 
within ourselves. We have now gathered out of Scripture 
confirmation of this fact, and indication besides, that 
memory is the particular faculty which God has appointed 
to be the record of our lives for the judgment-day. 




II. 



THE RECORDING ANGEL. 

* The great Keeper, or Master of the Rolls of the soul, a power 
that can make amends for the speed of time, in causing him to leave 
behind him those things which else he would so carry away as if 
they had not been.' — Bishop Hall. 

COME now to the very necessary consideration 
of the fitness of this particular faculty for the 
large and grave purposes of a judgment-book. 
If there be no fitness in it for such purposes, it is plain, 
the proofs I have submitted must go for nothing. We 
have simply mistaken their import But, on the other 
hand, if there be in it such a fitness, we have therein an 
additional testimony and confirmation of the view on 
which I am insisting. 

Now a judgment-book, to fulfil the ends which it has 
to serve, must contain a full body of evidence, and so 
arranged as to be easily referred to, — a requirement 
which the memory, and no other faculty of our mind, 
fulfils. It has been described sometimes as a book on 
whose leaves are written the actions of every day ; some- 
times as a storehouse into whose chambers are conveyed 
the multitudinous and manifold experiences of our lives ; 
sometimes as an ocean into whose capacious bosom 
jewels and relics and wrecks of ships are deposited. 
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which divers are striving to bring to light again ; and 
sometimes, and not the least appropriately, to a grave 
which is ever receiving and yet is never full, and every 
day is giving back to life portions of its contents. But 
throughout all these modes of conceiving and represent- 
ing the faculty, the same leading characteristic required 
in a right judgment-book can be found. For whether 
you look at memory through its resemblance to a grave, 
or an ocean, or a storehouse, or a book ; or, withdrawing 
your mind from all semblances, attempt to look into the 
spiritual thing itself, to which we have given the name 
of memory, you will find in it this fitness for recording, 
and preserving, the records of passing events and ex- 
periences, which is indispensable in a judgment-book. 

Among the wonders which our being contains, this 
wonder of memory — this power of recording the present 
and bringing it back out of the past — stands pre-eminent 
and apart. Like a distinct spirit within our spirits, it sits 
with its spiritual scroll, beholding through our eyes, and 
drinking in through our ears, and touching by our hands, 
whatever we see, or hear, or feel, or say. It is the his- 
torian of our lives. You cannot meet a stranger upon 
the streets, nor utter a word in your remotest solitude, 
nor think a thought in your inmost heart, but lo ! this 
Recording Angel has noted it down upon the tablets of 
your soul for ever. And in far lands, after long lapses of 
time, in circumstances similar and dissimilar, when you 
are not thinking of the particular face, or speech, or 
deed, or thought, you will often find it brought back 
before your minds, and the whole past which surrounded 
it laid bare. So much is this sometimes the case, that 
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you may remember to-day a face, a house, a scene, which 
you have not thought upon for many years, and which, 
perhaps, you only once beheld. No matter how slight 
that first glance may have been, up from the mysterious 
depths of your soul, through folds of interv'ening ex- 
periences and memories, shall arise the most transitory 
sights ever brought within range of your vision. And 
as with sights, so with sounds, and tastes, and smells. 
Whatever enters by the doorways of sensation, memory 
marks, records, and, when called upon, reproduces. 

In nothing is this reproducing faculty noted more 
than in our actions. Sometimes a single action which 
was done in the bustle and stir of many others, arises, 
isolated from its companions, and presents itself to our 
contemplations. At other times, the actions of an entire 
period reappear and pass in review before us ; of which 
the best illustration I can give is old age recollecting 
the scenes and companionships of youth. Take any 
old man : how busy his memory is with the past ! 
Every day brings back portions of his early life. But 
that we may more fully acquaint ourselves with this 
far-reaching faculty, let us trace the history of the man, 
and observe the workings of his memory in its last 
decade. Recall his boyhood to your view. What a 
glory crowns it ! He lives on the earth as a bom king. 
The trees of all gardens, the fish of all rivers, the scope 
of all market-places, he claims for his own. His heart re- 
joices in freedom. Mountain height, and prickly heather, 
and stretch of street, can place no obstacle between him 
and the end he pursues. He draws companions around 
him by unconscious affinities. He singles out one to 
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be his especial friend. With him he roams, with him 
he plays ; to him he confides the innocent joys and sor- 
rows, the mischievous designs and achievements, of his 
little life. The boy has friendship, joy, freedom, plea- 
sure, and all the other gladsome lights of youth. Follow 
him into his manhood. How almost entirely the man 
has turned his back upon the enjo)anents of his youth ! 
A cold pride dims his recognition of the past. He 
hardly notices his early playmates or his especial friend 
on the street Another world is around him. He is 
yoked to the chariot-wheels of care and business. The 
well of living water from which he drank in his boy- 
hood is sealed up. Another and another care, like dead 
weights, press upon its mouth. The man schemes and 
toils as if he never had been young. But follow him 
yet another onward stage. Follow him until the great 
world of care and toil which sucked him into its whirl 
has cast him forth again. Follow him until old age 
has separated him from the bustle of business, from the 
strength and vigour of manhood, from the anxieties and 
ambitions of life, and seated him in the soft arm-chair 
by *the ingle-cheek.' How freshly now return to him 
the scenes of his far-sundered youth ! The curtain which 
concealed them for a time is raised once more, and they 
pass in new colours before his mind. Dim to him in 
comparison are the events of yesterday ! He lives back 
amid experiences half a century old. The well is once 
more uncovered ! The youth waters sparkle up ! The 
early friends come back. Joy to the old man now, if 
his first friendships and boyish pleasures were unstained 
with crime ! Pleasant, as the reward of the righteous, is 
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the memory of one, whose youth was filled with reve- 
rence, and truth, and uprightness. There he sits, on his 
familiar seat, and the Recording Angel unfolds his scroll ; 
and the words, and deeds, and emotions of innocent 
years return and shed joy and gladness over his heart. 
But * wo and alas ! ' for the old man whose memory recalls 
a boyhood sullied by sin and crime. For then, to the 
external pains and weakness of age, shall be superadded 
the pangs of a vain remorse. A judgment-book, the 
book of his own memory, is unfolded before him, and 
he cannot choose but read.^ 

But here, and from this very instance of old age recol- 
lecting the experiences of youth, it may occur to some, 
that it is not enough to show that one particular period 

^ Readers of Wordsworth will remember his beautiful poem on 
memory, in which he handles this very subject. I am almost 
ashamed, in the presence of the lines which follow, to leave my rude 
and early daubing where it is. In the poem, memory is represented 
as a power whose * pencil ' 

* works 
Those spectres to dilate ; 
That startle conscience, as she lurks 
Within her lonely seat. 

* O that our lives, which flee so fast, 

In purity were such, 
That not an image of the past 
Should fear that pencil's touch ! 

* Retirement then might hourly look 

Upon a soothing scene ; 
Age steal to his allotted nook. 
Contented and serene.' — 

Works ^ vol. V. : 
Poems of Sentiment and Reflection, 
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of our lives can be brought back again, nor that stray 
actions and words are liable to be recalled. Before the 
admirable adaptation of memory to the purposes of a 
judgment-book can be fully seen, it must be known, 
whether all its leaves can be at once and instantane- 
ously unfolded; whether, in short, it is so constituted 
as to be able, on the judgment-day, to give up the entire 
mass of facts on which the judgment must proceed. 

Now memory is so constituted. Its laws are known 
to us, and this is known to be within the compass of 
their power. It may be added, they are as fixed and 
certain as the laws of the heavenly bodies. The asso- 
ciative power of ideas is the fountain from which they 
flow. What the force of gravitation is to the disposition 
and movements of the heavenly bodies, that, this power 
of association is to the contents of memory. By this 
one subtle, far-shooting, many-tendrilled power, these 
contents are laid hold of, recalled, arranged, and dis- 
played to view. Yourselves have noticed the operation 
of this power, Whatever is associated in our thoughts 
with an idea, an act, an event, has tlie power thereafter 
of bringing it to our remembrance. The sight of the 
grave, for example, where you buried your neighbour, 
recalls that neighbour to remembrance. The sound of 
an air which you heard years ago will bring back the 
name or the form of the singer. The sight of a church, 
of a particular seat, of a particular text in your Bible, 
will recall a sermon, the impression it made, and the 
occasion on which it was delivered. It is simply neces- 
sary to bring into contact with the mind which you 
wish to excite to remembrance, some sight, or sound, or 
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word associated with the thing to be remembered, and 
the obedient memory brings it forth. 

It comes close to my subject to add, that the most 
startling operations of this power are to be found in the 
experiences of guilt What sent Peter forth to weep so 
bitterly at the crowing of the cock ? It was the remem- 
brance of his Master's words which that crowing recalled. 
What blanches so visibly the criminal's cheek when an 
actual witness of his crime ascends the box % It is not 
alone the dread of conviction. It is also the effect on 
his own mind which the mere presence of a witness 
works, — claying open to his consciousness again the cir- 
cumstances and reality of a guilt which law is blindly 
trying to establish. And what mystic power is that, 
within the steaming circle of debauch, which chills so 
instantaneously the heart of that wretched toper, and 
makes his blood run cold? It is a single word flung 
forth in a passing song. But the word was one which 
his sainted mother had used in her dying counsels, when 
she warned him away from the drunkard's path. And 
why is it, when all the reapers are full of mirth among 
the bending grain, when the gleesome rivalry, or the 
good-humoured joke prevails, that this particular one is 
forced back upon painful thought and hidden sorrow? 
It is because the very field they are reaping was the 
scene of an action which has darkened the whole path 
of life. Not one of the other reapers can see what is 
passing in their companion's mind. But there, as in a 
too faithful judgment-book, brought back to remem- 
brance by the field, — the deed, the partners, the circum- 
stances; the temptation, so weak at first, so strong at 
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last ; the help which might have come, but did not, 
because it was not sought ; the madness in which the 
sin was wrought; the timorous after-pangs, quivering 
inwards into an agony of remorse when all was ended 
and irrevocable, — are painfully but scrupulously repro- 
duced. 

One thing only is needed, therefore, to our apprehen- 
sion of the fact, that memory can subserve the purposes 
of a judgment-book. That one thing is the knowledge 
of an associating link so universal as to be connected 
with, and attachable to, eveiy responsible action of our 
lives. For there must be, in order to a fair judgment, 
an imfolding of the entire scroll of life. And in order to 
this, there needs to be a certain thing, a word, or idea, 
or person, associated in our minds with the performance 
of every moral act ; which thing or person, the Judge 
shall use to bring back into our memories the facts on 
which the judgment shall proceed. 

From the illustrations already given, the least conver- 
sant with such subjects should be able to understand, 
how particular actions or periods of life might be re- 
called. The associated circumstances or persons might 
be made to play such a part, that memory would straight- 
way turn over its pages, and lay open the passage in 
which the particular period or deed was recorded. And 
thus, action after action might be brought to light. But 
the tediousness and complexity of such a process would 
ill assort with the simplicity which distinguishes God's 
other works. And, expecting in this process a like sim- 
plicity, I go on to inquire, — whether, in every moral and 
responsible act, there be not a certain unvarying associa- 
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tion, which one things whatever it is, shall be sufficient to 
recall, at once, the entire moral history before the mind % 
Now there certainly is such a presence — a presence con- 
temporaneous not merely with some, but with every 
moral act we perform. It is to the description and 
illustration of this I next proceed. 



III. 



THE FA CE OF THE JUDGE. 

*The chief distinction in the person of Christ consists in His 
showing His wounds, according to the passage in Rev. i. 7: "Be- 
hold, He cometh with clouds ; and every eye shall see Him, and 
they also which pierced Him." For this purpose His side is 
usually left bare, and the two hands are equally raised, with their 
pierced palms turned each exactly alike to the spectator. In this 
was set forth the great theological idea, — never absent from the 
person of Christ as judge, whether in Greek or Latin, in early or 
modem art, — that the wounds conveyed the respective sentences to 
the assembled children of men, according as they had previously 
accepted or rejected these signs of the atonement : to this one, the 
savour of death unto death ; to the others, of life unto life, — the 
outward aspect of the Judge being the same to each. This greatly 
contributed to give that grand abstract air which befits the em- 
bodiment of divine justice. There is something indescribably fine 
in this rigid, full-front figure, which looks neither to the right nor 
the left, shows no favour and no resentment, but operates as a 
natural law, either to the salvation or confusion of those who be- 
hold I^m.' — Lady Eastlake, History of our Lord in Art. 

HAT unlocks the memory? To what force, 
within or without, has been assigned the func- 
tion of bringing its contents to light on the 
day of judgment ? Let us recall, and bear along with us, 
what I have already established. I have, I think upon 
fair grounds, established that the books, which are to be 
opened at the judgment, are the memories of the judged. 
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And I am now advancing into the further inquiry con- 
cerning the opening of these books. How shall they be 
' opened ? By what process ? With what instrumentali- 
ties ? On this new search we have ascertained, that the 
human memory can be unlocked at any time by the 
power of association ; by the entrance, that is, into the 
presence of the mind, of anything which was associated 
with the mind, when the word or deed, which memory 
brings back, was first given into her keeping. And the 
inquiry on which we are now entered is. What thing, 
power, influence, or faculty of our beings it is, which is 
associated in our minds with every moral act we per- 
form ? And how shall that be reached, and brought into 
use, in the processes of the judgment-day? 

The first branch of the question may be answered at 
once. The conscience is that power within us, which is 
associated with every fact in our moral history. And 
the knowledge of God in the keeping of the conscience is, in 
all probability, the associating link which shall be used 
to summon and display together the facts of that history. 

I recall to your minds that verse of Paul's already 
quoted, in which the conscience of the judged Gentile is 
described as * bearing witness.' You are all familiar with 
a statement, that the conscience is the * voice ' or ' word ' 
of God within us. It would be more correct to say that 
it hcLs the word. But it is on this ground of its having, 
or being, the word or voice of God, that it is hfted into 
the office of witness-bearing. It is described as witness- 
ing against the Gentiles, not because they were disobedient 
to the Mosaic or Christian law which they knew not, but 
because they were disobedient to a knowledge of God 
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within themselves. In every man there exists such a 
knowledge, and this knowledge is the peculiar property 
of the conscience. There may be much knowledge ; 
there may be all the knowledge brought down to us by 
Christ ; or there may be no more than the natural mind 
can grope out among the revealings of creation. The fact 
I am directing you to is, that there is^ in the possession of 
conscience, a knowledge of God ; and that conscience is, 
in consequence, and to the extent of this possession, the 
setter forth of the divine mind and will within us. This 
is that inward light, which reveals to us the evil in our 
inclinations. This is that inward shadow, which darkens 
on our evil deeds. The monitions of this prophet of God 
within us have been addressed to us all. We cannot do 
a single responsible action, in reference to which a repre- 
sentation of the divine mind, exactly harmonizing with 
our previous knowledge of that mind, shall not be set 
before us by our conscience. Be that knowledge great 
or small, it is, to the extent of it, our law of God. And 
this law our conscience has in charge. It is this which is 
God's *word ' within us. And it is this word which is 
associated with every moral act we do. 

Now there is in First Corinthians a very remarkable 
exhibition of the fact, that this word, or representation of 
the conscience concerning God, can be so acted upon as 
not merely to bear conviction into a sinner's own heart, 
but also bring forth that conviction in a judgment manifest 
to others. It is in that chapter where the apostle cautions 
the Corinthians to use prudently this gift of tongues ; for 
if an unbelieving stranger, he says, were coming into your 
meeting, how insane your proceedings would appear ! On 
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the other hand, when you are simply, and in intelligible 
language, preaching, your words lay hold upon the stranger 
and convince him, and lead him to confess his unworthi- 
ness before you all. * If all prophesy, and there come in 
one that believeth not, or one unlearned, he is convinced 
of all, and judged of all ; and thus are the secrets of the 
heart made manifest : and so, falling down on his face, 
he will worship God, and report that God is in you 
of a truth/ ^ Thus are the secrets of the heart made 
manifest! By the simple utterance of the truth ! By 
the presentation, in the words of another, of that same 
testimony which his conscience has already been plying 
him with ! By holding up in his hearing, but in fresh, 
new, fuller aspects, the truth in his conscience which 
he had been putting away from his mind ! The man is 
convinced ; is more than convinced. His conviction 
comes out to light And he is judged. 

We only require, therefore, to lift this mode of con- 
vincing sinners into the circumstances of the judgment- 
day ; we only require to know of a representation of the 
divine mind which the Judge may use, as His word was 
used in those Corinthian meetings, as it has been used 
for the conviction of sinners in all churches since ; and, 
without venturing into a single speculation beyond the 
limits of our knowledge, we may reverently conceive how 
the secrets of our lives shall be made manifest then. — 
Now a representation of the divine mind, answering to 
this requirement, and postponed to the judgment-day, tlie 
Bible has actually set before us. 

Among the facts on which stress is laid in the inspired 

^ xiv. 24, 25. 
L 
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foreshadowings of the judgment, none is more noticeable 
than the visible appearing of the Judge : * Behold, He 
Cometh with clouds ; and every eye shall see Him, and 
they also who pierced Him ; and all the kindreds of the 
earth shall wail because of Him.' The sight of Him whom 
they pierced, is given as the external cause of the wail 
which follows. Corresponding to this are those passages, 
which describe the^^<? of God^ as the immediate cause of 
the dismay and confusion among the wicked on that day. 
One example of this, but applied rather to a physical than 
a moral effect, we find in the verse which precedes the 
text : * I saw a great white throne, and Him who sat 
upon it ; from whose face the earth and the heaven fled 
away, and there was no place found for them.' Another 
example, and one expressly to the point, occurs after the 
opening of the sixth seal, where the kings and captains, 
and rich men and mighty, and every bondman and free- 
man, hid themselves in the dens and in the rocks of the 
mountains, and said, ' Fall on us, and hide us from the face 
of Him that sitteth on the throne, and from the wrath of 
the Lamb ; for the great day of His wrath is come, and 
who shall be able to stand V 

It is therefore a revealed fact, in connection with the 
judgment, that the appearing of the Judge ^ what is more 
specially termed * the face of Him who sitteth upon the 
throne,' shall bring with it this certain influence, shall 
exercise this distinct function, of dismaying the guilty. 
And it does not seem to be venturing beyond the pro- 
babilities of this fact to conclude, that this, the revelation^ 
or visible appearing^ of the face of the Judge ^ is the instru- 
ment appoitited to unlock the memories of the judged. Nor 
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is it inconsistent with the known laws of our mind to 
conceive, that this outshining of the visible brightness of 
the Judge, this first distinct glance of His countenance, 
deepening into the look of Him who searcheth the hearts, 
and trieth the reins of the children of men, shall carry 
with it such a compass of association, over all the past 
actions of our lives, as must recall to us in a moment, 
what, either of good or of evil, we have ever done. 

This face, embodying so much, identified with the 
view of divine truth which conscience contains, acting by 
laws in operation at present, would (for anything we 
know to the contrary) suffice to bring back before the 
consciousness of each the whole facts of the bypast life. 
Let the Lord appear to any of us, at this moment, and 
in all probability the phenomena of the judgment-books 
would be displayed at once. Nothing is more certain 
than the fact that He will appear, and that every eye 
shall see Him. In the scriptures referring to the event, 
a connection the most intimate and vital, is implied 
between that appearing and the feelings of the judged. ' 

Recall for a moment that rich scriptvire which speaks of 
' the glory of God' as being in * the face of Christ' The 
* face of Christ' in that scripture means simply, what Christ 
displays of God in the gospel. And the * gospel' is just 
a representation of the character of God. The * face of 
Christ' in the gospel, therefore, is the exhibition or view 
of God's character, fitted to convince and convert men's 
souls. The * face of Christ' on his throne of judgment, 
again, is another expression of the same character, but in 

^ * Every eye shall see Him, and they also which pierced Him : 
and all kindreds of the earth shall wail because of Him. * — Rev. i. 7. 
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its aspect of simple justice. The one is its embodiment 
and representation to the eye of faith ; the other, its 
embodiment and representation to the eye of sense. In 
the one it is a word ; in the other, a person. But the 
essential, the influential thing in both, is the character 
of God. And just as the ministration of the figurative 
feice, or character of God, in the gospel, can seize upon 
a man now, and lay bare to him at one glance his sin 
and his Saviour, so (may we not reasonably expect ?) the 
appearing of the actual face, in the day of judgment, 
shall be irresistibly and universally effectual, in laying 
bare the secrets of those who are then to be judged. 

Now I have previously shown, that this essential influ- 
ence, this representation of the divine mind or character, 
we have continually with us in our conscience. The 
* word' in our conscience is our spiritual image or idea 
of God. It is to the eye of faith (as I have just been 
explaining) what the expression of God's face turned upon 
a moral action would be to the eye of sense. I mean by 
that, — if a dubious action were presented to a man's 
choice, there would appear within his bosom a represen- 
tation, true to the extent of his knowledge, of the face 
from before which the earth and the heavens are to flee 
away. And after he had made his choice, if it were 
conceivable that Christ should personally appear before 
him, he would see, in the smile or frown of His counte- 
nance, the reality which his conscience had represented 
before. 

For I must insist upon this, as the foundation of my 
answer to our present inquiry, that the face of Him 
whose seat is * the great white throne,' is that same face. 
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only clothed in glorified humanity, which our conscience 
brings to bear upon us every day at present. That 
awfiil face, which the righteous shall that day salute, 
from which the guilty shall shrink away, is the same 
which the righteous at this hour are kissing in the 
gospel, and which the wicked are putting scornfully away. 
It is that very face of which, as manifested in provi- 
dence, we read that * His eyes are upon the righteous, 
and His ears are open to their cry ;' but He * is against 
all them that do evil, to remove their name out of the 
earth :* the same, but taken from the keeping of con- 
science, and appropriated to the person of the Judge ; 
the same, but lifted from a condition in which it can be 
seen only by the inward eye, to one in which it can flash 
in, through every percipient organ of our being, as an 
outward, embodied, and personal presence. 

And thus shall an associating link to all the past 
actions of man's life be found ! In * the face' of the 
Judge, — identified with our previous knowledge of the 
divine character, recognised through all its features as 
that same image of righteousness and truth in the keep- 
ing of our conscience, — shall be displayed the august 
Presence, ordained to open the pages of memory, and 
summon into light every action of our lives ! 



IV. 
OPENING OF THE BOOKS. 

Opened book ! all eyes engages, 
Bearing record of all ages. 
Blazoned on its burning pages. 

Whence the Judge strict doom is sealing 
Every hidden thought revealing, 
None escaping, none appealing. 

Who, that now His coming feareth, 
W^ho shall stand when He appeareth. 
When the righteous scarce He cleareth ? 

King of majesty tremendous, 
Who dost free salvation send us. 
Font of pity, O befriend us ! — Dies Irce.^ 

HE supposition which I have thus ventured, I 
trust reverently, to make, to account for the 
recollections of the judged on the day of 
judgment, is one, which does not necessarily imply any 
alteration, in the powers or conditions, either of body or 
mind. But, on the other hand, neither does it overlook 
or exclude such a possibility. It is submitted as an ex- 
planation, which would probably be a sufficient one, if no 
such alteration were to take place. But in the event of 
certain alterations, its worth as a supposition would be 
immensely enhanced. Now undoubtedly there ^vill be 
alterations — enlargement and elevation — of all the powers 

1 Rev. W. B. Robertson of Irvine's translation. 
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of our being, on the day when the secrets of life are to be 
disclosed by the appearing of the Judge ; and the original 
suggestion — that which Coleridge offered, and from which 
my own is a mere offshoot — proceeds, and indeed depends 
on the fact, that a very great change will be wrought, 
especially on the bodily powers. 

*It would require,' he says, *only a different and apportioned 
organization, the body celestial instead of the body terrestrial, to 
bring before every human soul the collective experience of its whole 
past existence.' 

With a wider application — an application, I mean, to 
other objects besides those of /memory — Archbishop 
Whately works out the same conjecture in his Lectures 
on the Future State -} — 

* It seems to me not improbable, that the change which shall take 
place in the body may be itself the appointed means for bringing 
about a change in the powers and tendencies of the mind. . . . 
It is quite possible, that our minds may at this moment actually 
possess faculties which have never been exercised, and of which we 
have no notion whatever ; which have lain inactive, unperceived, 
and undeveloped, for want of such a structure of bodily organs as is 
necessary to call them forth and give play to them ' (the powers of 
sight, for example, in a blind man). ... * I think it is not unlikely 
that these (faculties) would be called into action by a mere change 
in our bodily organs, and a new system of organs. And if this 
should take place in a future state, we should at once be enabled to 
perceive, merely by means of a bodily change, whole classes of 
objects as new to our minds as colours are to a blind-bom man ; 
and as totally different from any we are now acquainted with, as 
colours are with soimds. And by some change of this kind in the 
brairtf an equally great revolution may, for aught we can tell, be 
produced in our thinking faculties also, — those by which we are dis- 
tinguished from brutes, — ^and an equal enlargement produced in our 
powers of reasoning and judging.' 

^ Scripture Revelations of a Future Statey Lect. v. 
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Let the change referred to, in these two extracts, be 
now taken into account ; add to the suggestion already 
offered, respecting the associative power of the Judge's 
face, upon the contents of memory, the indubitable fact, 
that, either by resurrection or immediate change, all the 
powers of the human mind will be intensified and enlarged 
at the coming of the Judge ; and the immediate and com- 
plete reproduction of the remembered past, is still more 
fully and satisfactorily explained. Assume the body 
celestial, and the disclosures of memory follow as a very 
natural result. Assume the intensified powers of mind 
which that body will certainly bring into our being, and 
the instantaneous and unreserved display of the contents 
of memory would be a mere corollary from the fact. By 
the conjoint action of those two new elements, — ^by the 
visible appearance of the Judge before the new and 
fuller organs of our changed nature, — the hidden page 
on which our lives are written would certainly be laid 
bare. And on that dread day, memory will prove faithful 
to the laws of her working; and the untold story of 
our lives shall be declared. And actions, passions, 
thoughts, and aims shall take their places on the un- 
erring record : the reminiscences of the righteous, beau- 
tiful as the dawn of spring; the reminiscences of the 
wicked, terrible as the approach of death ; — these, like 
venomous serpents, uncoiling themselves out of the rub- 
bish and weeds of ruined cities; those, like sun-edged 
clouds ascending from the gates of the morning. And 
memory shall give up her dead. And the long-forgotten 
and unconfessed iniquities shall arise. And the unre- 
membered charities which sought no praise, shall be 
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brought forth to light. And up from her profoundest 
depths shall ascend the prayers, the sacrifices, the sym- 
pathies of the righteous, — the impure thoughts, the 
idle words, the shameful deeds of the wicked ; and all 
the seeds and fruits of deliberated actions ; and all the 
experiences, and circumstances, and events, which fill 
out and compose the history of our lives. And they 
shall become manifest on that day to our conscious- 
ness, as the fire which is henceforth to consume us, 
or the light by which we are to be crowned. And by 
no further exertion of the divine power than that by 
which existing laws are upheld ! By the simple opera- 
tion of a law which is at work at present ! By the 
associative power on human memories of the Judge's 
* face !' By the gleaming in, through our new perceptive 
organs, of the great reality, whose representation to 
our faith in time was the savour of life unto life, or 
of death unto death, — the opening of the books shall 
begin ! 

I seem to see the mingled wave of perturbation and 
joy, which shall sweep over the faces of those who shall 
be alive, and * shall be changed,* when the Judge de- 
scends. I can almost realize how, for all those startled 
multitudes, the past shall open up at His approach and 
draw them backward, — these unto its abysses, those into 
its pleasant fields. He comes ! The unbelieving are 
at length roused from their life-long delusion. In the 
features of the approaching Judge, they discern that 
same countenance, which looked out upon them from 
the gospel, which was set before them as the form and 
embodiment of divine mercy, and to which they were 
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invited, but in vain, to look that they might be saved. 
And while they gaze, there arises, upon the waves of 
memory, every opportunity of accepting that mercy, 
and every scornful rejection of its claims. He comes ! 
The impure souls shrink from the awful light. That 
Eye, holy and severe, which gazed on them from the 
unseen, in their own knowledge of the truth, before 
all their deeds of vileness, and pled with them to 
resist, has searched them out And in a moment, the 
loathsome scenes of their impurity, the circumstances 
and partners of their sin, are recalled and portrayed 
upon their souls with all the vividness of the actual past. 
He comes ! The cloak of the wretched hypocrite is rent 
into pieces. There is that divine countenance which 
they could so eloquently depict, which yet they never 
loved ; which they ever, ever, ever mocked with hollow 
and disloyal homage, to live among vain shows ! He 
comes ! And every eye shall see Him ; and they who 
pierced Him shall mourn. And the dishonest, the 
slanderous, the unmerciful, all who opposed His cause, 
and all who resisted His truth, shall have to endure the 
glance of that consuming brightness. There is no con- 
cealment more. Embodied in glory, terrible in power, 
shines forth that very countenance of truth, and love, 
and goodness, which the wicked beheld with averted 
eyes, and blasphemed and scorned, when it looked, from 
the gospel message, beseechingly upon their miserable 
souls ! And even as they gaze, the associative power 
of that countenance upon their memories shall have cleft 
the wall which divided them from the past, and thrust 
them back into the horrid forms and circumstances of 
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their ungodly lives, to read the reasons of their condem- 
nation there.^ 

But, on the other hand, on that dread day, with what 
an irridescence of joy the same sight shall strike down 
into the palpitating consciousness of the redeemed ! In 
them shall be mental resurrections of pleasant sights and 
scenes. The widow shall see her mite once more. The 
cup of cold water given in Christ's name shall not fail to 
reappear. Homes which were the abodes of virtue, shall 
rise mysteriously from the depths of memory ; and hos- 
pitals, whose floors were trodden by the visitants of the 
sick. And memory shall go feeling-down for churches, 
whose walls have long since crumbled into dust. And 
the swell of public prayer and praise shall renew their 
emotions in many a soul. And blessed thoughts, and 
deeds, and Hves shall be remembered. But, above all, 
and more blessed than all, and in* every saint, there shall 
arise the remembrance of Jesus, — of His love, of His 
mercy, of His help, — as the seed and cause of all other 
remembered good. And memory shall find her sweetest 

1 * He saw at last into the awful reality of things : religion — the 
phantom of this world — substantiated in all its terrific truth, and the 
solid-seeming world the phantom in its stead. The ghastly reality, 
so long evaded, would be put by no longer. Conscience was to 
sleep no more. The vastness of the loss, the hopelessness of the 
doom, the infatuation of the delusion, all burst upon him. His heart 
withered within, and **he was speechless." But through all the 
horrible silence of the time, while all heaven was mute to hear, 
his ear could catch the awful voice that spoke, never to be again 
heard, but to leave its dread echo for all eternity within the heart : 
"Bind him hand and foot, and take him away, and cast him into 
outer darkness ; there shall be wailing and gnashing of teeth. " ' — 
Archer Butler : Sermon on the Wedding Garment. 
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triumphs in the reproduction of the treasures laid up in 
heaven. 

Of one thing we may well be sure, that the approach 
of the Judge to the righteous, will be the reappearing of 
that spiritual form in their sanctified conscience, whose 
countenance darkened as they drew near to evil, and 
glowed with approving love when they accomplished 
good. The very smile, methinks, which shall lighten up 
His face, as He utters the words, * Well done, good and 
faithful servant,* shall be identified with the joyous aspect 
which the conscience turned upon the soul when beset- 
ting sins were overcome. 

Thus, as I humbly conceive it, shall the books be 
opened ! At the first glance of the Judge's face ! The 
whole may be the work of a moment. A moment may 
serve to light up the hieroglyphic transparencies of the 
soul. Then, perhaps 'for the first time, we may fully 
realize how fearfully and wonderfully we are made ; and 
of our memory alone have to be taught, how deep and 
far-reaching is her capacity and strength. Then, when 
the face of the Eternal shall bid her forth, and she has 
to come up from her dwelling-place in the soul, like some 
weird angel of the wilderness, carrying in her loaded 
arms, the proofs and documents on which our trials shall 
proceed. No tedious process shall be required to force 
the truth into light. No separate and outward book 
needs to be produced. Our own memory is the book ; 
and the face of God shall open it. 

Consider this, all ye who are living in secret sin ! 
Consider this, ye who steal out in the darkness to do 
deeds of shame ! Consider this, ye who are cherishing 
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ungodly thoughts, and following ungodly aims ! You 
may not seem to others the guilty spirits which you are. 
But not the less you are ripening for the righteous 
judgment to come. A recorder in your own souls is 
even now recording your doings truly. A judge in your 
own bosoms is even now judging your actions justly. 
And the day is coming when that same judge shall 
appear in terrible majesty, and search that record of 
your lives, and bring every hidden thing to light. And 
if you had buried your wickedness in the very shadow, of 
death, the brightness of His face would display it like 
the day. 

One other remark. It can hardly fail to have been 
noticed how my illustration ever tended to take its 
instances from the side of guilt. I have now to explain 
that it was not accidental that it did so. It is only 
incidentally that the righteous are concerned with *the 
books ' of judgment. * Another book ' is to be opened, 
*the Book of Life ;' and this is pre-eminently the book 
of the righteous. I reserve the explanation of that other 
book to the chapters which follow. But lest there be 
any soul, tender to the concerns of its eternal well-being, 
who may have been disturbed from the peace of the 
assurance which flows from the blood of Christ, by the 
predominant tendency of my illustration, — ^any truly saved 
soul who may have been driven back upon itself, upon 
its memory of many sins, — I shall quote for such an one 
this blessed and reassuring word : * Son, daughter, be of 
good cheer ; thy sins are forgiven thee.' Although the 
ground of the sinner's condemnation is to be sought in 
himself, and the record of it in his memory, the ground 
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of the saint's justification is to be found in God. Be not 
afiraid, thou beloved one. * There is therefore now no 
condemnation to them who are in Christ Jesus.' Abide 
in Him. Pray that your name be not blotted out from 
that other book. Pray and strive to be kept within the 
blessedness of the life * whose sin is covered, unto whom 
the Lord imputeth not iniquity, and in whose spirit there 
is no guile.' 

Almighty Judge, how shall poor wretches brook 

Thy dreadful look, 
Able a heart of iron to appal, 

When Thou shalt call 
For every man's peculiar book ? 

What others mean to do, I know not well ; 

Yet I hear tell 
That some will turn Thee to some leaves therein 

So void of sin, 
That they in merit shall excel. 

But I resolve, when Thou shalt call for mine, 

That to decline, 
And thrust a testament into Thy hand ! 

Let that be scanned : 
There Thou shalt find mv faults are Thine. 

George Herbert. 
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THE BOOK OF LIFE; 



OR, 



BOOK OF THE NAMES, MANIFESTATION AND 
DESTINY OF THE SONS OF GOD. 
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* And another book was opened, which is the book of life.' 

' And whosoever was not found written in the book of Hfe was cast into the 
lake of fire.' 

* In this rejoice not, that the spirits are subject unto you ; but rather rejoice 
because your names are written in heaven.' 

' He that overcometh, the same shall be clothed in white raiment ; and I will 
not blot out his name out of the book of life, but I will confess his name before 
my Father and before His angels.' 

* And I will write upon him the name of my God, and the name of the city of 
my God, and my new name.' 

'We all, with open face beholding as in a glass the glory of the Lord, are 
changed into the same image from glory to glory, even as by the Spirit of the 
Lord.' 

' Those women who laboured with me in the gospel, with Clement also, and 
with other my fellow-labourers, whose names are in the book of life.' 

* That in the ages to come, He might show the exceeding riches of His grace, 
in His kindness toward us through Jesus Christ.' 

' Which things the angels desire to look into.' 

^ettr. 
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I. 

A FAMILY REGISTER. 

*The first -bom — ^written in heaven.' 




ETWEEN the ' books * of the final judgment 
already considered, and this other, * the book 
of life,* whatever further differences we may 
find, this strikes us at the threshold, that whereas the 
former represent innumerable separate and individual 
records, viz. the memories of the judged ; this one is the 
symbol of some large and simple unity : these are the 
* books * — this, the 'book.' 

And this also we may see while still upon the threshold, 
that it is the book, not merely as distinguishing it from 
preceding books, but by this pre-eminence, that the awards 
to the righteous and the wicked are ultimately made upon 
its showing alone. For they who are to be cast into the 
lake of fire are simply they who shall not be found in the 
book ; and in like manner, only they are to enter the 
holy city who are written therein. 

Of the otherwise high place among the instruments of 
the divine government which this book occupies, we may 
form some idea by considering the occasions besides the 
present on which mention is made of it. Twice in this 
same portion of scripture, the dwellers on the earth who 
were to secede to the worship of the beast, are character- 

M 
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ized by this single stroke, that their names are not written 
in the book.^ Once, in the epistle to the church of 
Sardis, it is held up as an inducement to rep>entance, that 
the overcomer's name would not be blotted out* And in 
the Epistle to the Philippians, Paul, sp>eaking of his fellow- 
labourers in the gosp>el, exhausts all praise of them by this 
brief addition : * whose names are in the book of life.' 3 
Moses, when interceding i^nth God, on the occasion of 
the calf-worship, for the pardon of the Israelites, reserved 
this touching request to the last : * Forgive my people, O 
Lord ; and if not ' — he could find no alternative that 
would express a deep>er sincerity and sorrow — * if not, 
blot me out of the book which thou hast written.'* And 
in the sixty-ninth Psalm, the Psalmist, speaking as the man 
of God oppressed by the earth, i^inds up his prayer for 
vengeance with this stem \i-ish : ' Let them be blotted out 
of the book of the living, and not be \iTitten with the 
righteous.'* And finally, to be *\%Titten i^ith the righteous,' 
the Lord taught His disciples, was to be looked upon as a 
ground of rejoicing, deeper and surer than even the ability 
to cast out devils. ' In this rejoice not, that the spirits are 
subject to you, but rather rejoice because your names are 
written in heaven.'* 

To the study of this other book, then, to be written in 
which is our highest gain, to be blotted out of which 
our profoundest loss, I proceed now. 

The elementary basis of the symbol, that out of which 
its form of a book has arisen, is very obviously the record 
of children's names usually kept by families. This ele- 

' Rev. xiii. 8, xvii. 8. 2 Rgy ]\\ ^ 3 Y\v\. iv. 3. 

* Ex. xxxii. 32. * Ps. Ixix. 28. " Luke x. 20. 
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ment crops out in the description which we find in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, of the general assembly and 
church into which Christians come. It is * the church 
of the first-born, written in heaven ; * in other words, the 
church of the children named in God*s book. In God's 
family each child is looked upon and treated as a first-bom. 
The book of life is the register of their names. This, at 
least, is its simplest and most primitive feature, and the 
one with which at the outset we require to acquaint our- 
selves. Whatever clearer light we may obtain, in the pro- 
gress of our inquiry, as to its substance and character, the 
thing on which that light must fall will continue to be a 
family roll. 

By giving prominence thus early to this first feature of 
the book, I would not be understood as shutting out that 
later and larger feature, which seems to have been chiefly 
present to the minds of Paul and John, whereby it would 
fall to be described rather as a register of citizens. For it 
is a register of citizens also. It is at the coming down of 
'that great city, the holy Jerusalem, out of heaven,* that 
its final testimony is appealed to for the names of those 
who are to enter in. Only, this is not the basis of the 
symbol ; and it is the basis or fundamental element we are 
asking about at present. I find that in the family record 
alone. I know, indeed, that in the progress of God's 
kingdom, the family-life is drawn up into the city-life : that 
the child-tie develops into the citizen-tie ; that the house- 
hold of faith is built out into the kingdom. But the ele- 
mentary band remains. It is a kingdom of children still. 
Its citizenship begins and ends in sonship. And when 
the roll of the city shall be completed, this deeper fact 
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will appear written over against all its names, that they 
are first of all the children of the city's King. 

I shall therefore, for the present, keep by the simpler 
and more primitive type. I shall take the family record 
as our best idea to begin with of the record in heaven. 
Of such records, traced from current generations back to 
Adam, the Bible, as you know, is full. But, as lying 
nearer to ourselves, and because substantially it is the 
same kind of record which these Scripture genealogies 
are, I shall rather specify — to give you an idea of the ele- 
mentary form of the book of life — the list of names so 
familiar to us in the blank leaves of our family Bibles. 
What that list is to our homesteads here, the book of life 
essentially is to our home in heaven. In both cases 
there is a family roll ; and in both cases it is a roll filled 
in by a paternal hand. Except that the one embraces 
usually but the lives of two generations, and the other all 
the generations of the great family of God ; except, fur- 
ther, that the blotting out from the domestic record is in 
consequence of bodily death, and from the heavenly record 
in consequence of spiritual death, there is a close and 
natural similarity between the two. A similar yearning 
for objects of love has brooded over the empty page of 
each. In each the names have been entered with joy 
and rejoicing ; and each, in its own way, could show 
where the tear was dropped, when a name once entered 
had to be blotted out. At the top, in our family Bibles, 
are the reverend names of father and mother; beneath 
them, like a stately pillar, the names of their offspring. 
Here the first-bom was entered ; and, next to him, the 
boy who went to sea ; and this is Dora's name ; and this 
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is little Willie's, blotted out by death ; and other names 
to the close. Even such a register, in the simplest con- 
ception of it, is the book of life : the Father's name — the 
* God-begat ' — at the top, with entries and blottings out 
the same. Here was Cain's place, and here Esau's, and 
here the blank which Judas filled. There, like a drawn 
sword, is the name of him whom the Lord would not blot 
out — Moses, the man of God. There, burning like the 
morning star, is the great name of father Abraham. 
Ezekiel's is farther down, and between are David's, and 
Elijah's, and Isaiah's. High on the forehead of the goodly 
register beam the names of the world's first teachers, 
Adam and Enoch, and the builder of the ark. In that 
Httle cluster are the names of the prophets ; in that below, 
the names of the disciples. And here, stretching down 
to our own day, is the long roll of those who sealed their 
faith with their blood : Abel and the martyred prophets, 
Stephen and Paul, Antipas and Huss, Patrick Hamilton 
and Cargill, and South-Sea Williams. Here are the 
scholars who consecrated their scholarship to God ; here 
the great preachers who proclaimed His word. And 
up and down, through all the list, are beaded-in the im- 
mortal names of the daughters of God. I read Miriam's 
and Deborah's, and the names of Sarah, and Ruth, 
and Naomi. Mary's is resplendent as the moon ; and 
beside it shine the names of the other Mary and Mary 
Magdalene. And Martha's is not blotted out And 
lower, but not in dignity, are the names of Dorcas, and 
Phebe, and Lydia, and Priscilla. And the names of 
those dear souls who have gone from our own circles and 
in our own day. And myriads more. Names of which 
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the world took no note are noted here. No true name 
is forgotten. Even the penitent thief has a place ; and 
all besides who turned from sin to God ; and all who 
have lived to (lod, and all who have died to God : Job, 
and with him every faithful steward of wealth ; Lazarus, 
and with him every faithful endurer of poverty; and 
Cireek and barbarian, and bond and free. And, inter- 
mingled in the blessed catalogue, the hidden names of 
those who were hardly named on earth, who could not 
discern between their right hand and their left, who put 
forth a mere promise of buds below, and were taken to 
bloom alK>ve. 
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II. 

THE NAMES IN THE BOOK. 

* Those that within the house of God 

Are planted by His grace, 
They shall grow up, and flourish all 
In our God's holy place. 

* And in old age, when others fade, 
They fruit still forth shall bring ; 
They shall be fat and full of sap. 
And aye be flourishing.' 

O much regarding the book of life it was allow- 
able to set forth in the terms of our simplest 
conception. And this much, gathered though 
it has been while standing on the outmost edge of the 
mystery, it is necessary to carry along with us. The book 
of life is a family register. The names which it contains 
are the names of God*s children. But now I advance 
our inquiry another step, and indicate my second position 
by the statement that the natnes^ with which we have been 
refreshing our memories, are themselves a portion of the 
symbol — the thing to be explained ; and are consequently 
not to be received as the literal names inscribed in the 
book of life. 

The names of Martha and Mary, of David and Job, 
and of all the saints I have referred to, are indeed in- 
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scribed. Their actual names are. But * Mary ' and 

* Martha/ and * David * and ' Job,' are not these names. 
I have some right to suppose that Mary's name in the 
heavenly record is, ' seeker of the one thing needful;' and 
Martha's, * carer about many things;' and David's, ' the 
man according to God's own heart;' and Job's, * the man 
perfect and upright, who feared God and eschewed evil.' 
It would not be a correct book otherwise. The family 
names of earth are accidents, memorials of ancestors, 
tributes of affection to living relatives, echoes and copies 
of names made common by rank or history, things affixed 
to the outside of us, meaningless, not intended to have 
meaning, without the remotest reference to the inner life of 
those who are to answer to them. In the divine register 
these fond but inexpressive names can have no place. A 
man's name there is the expression of what a man is. 
The Shepherd *knoweth his own,' and by what He knows 
of them they are called. Of one He knows that he is 

* poor in spirit ;' of another, that he is a ^peacemaker ;' 
of a third, that * he hungers and thirsts after righteous- 
ness.' One is 'faithful;' a second is * hopeful;' a third 

* forgives as he was forgiven.' Some have names taken 
from their filling well some sphere of private life; others 
from their faithful filling of an exalted sphere. And by 
these names He calleth them. 'He calleth His own 
sheep by name.' No one has an unmeaning or accidental 
name with Christ. The name is grounded on the cha- 
racter, or inner peculiarity of life. And this peculiarity, 
exactly expressed, is the name entered on the book of life. 

Glimpses of this, taking place even here, are afforded 
both in the Old Testament and the New. New names 
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corresponding either to their position, life, purpose, 
character, or gift, are bestowed by God upon His ser- 
vants. The first woman, in her penitence, becomes 
* Eve,' or life. Abram becomes * Abraham,' the father 
of nations. Jacob becomes * Israel,' or wrestler with 
(jod. Our Lord gives new names to His apostles. To 
Simon, who first among them all confesses Him, who is 
also to take the lead in building up His kingdom. He 
gives the name of * Peter,' or stone, among all the living 
stones of the new temple, the first to find its place on 
the foundation, and therefore the stone on which all 
that follow must successively be laid. But to Saul, who 
was to become His messenger to the Gentiles, His toiling, 
unwearying servant, the man of labours manifold, the 
preacher of the cross, and builder up of the Church, is 
given the not less honourable name of Paul, or worker. 

Besides these gHmpses, we have conclusive proof of 
what I have advanced, in the promise to give new names 
to those who overcome. And perhaps, the common 
practice of naming children at their baptism, of giving 
what we call the Christian name, — although it is, as we 
have seen, the giving of names which have no con- 
nection with the inner life, — not only may indicate the 
recognition by the Church of the sacredness of names, 
but also instinctively typify the truer ultimate naming of 
heaven. Of this there can be no doubt : — whatever 
other mystery may be intended by baptism, to baptize a 
child into the Name of the Three-one God, is to con- 
secrate that child to a life which shall be an image or 
reproduction of that Name. 

Take this along with you, then, as our second fact. 
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that a man's name in the book of life is not the Robert, 
or William, or John, by which he is known among men, 
but that true, divinely applied word, which expresses the 
character he sustains before God. 

And this leads me to take up my third position, which 
is, that character — the fact expressed by the * Name ' in 
the book of life — is just another expression for the 
amount and form of spiritual life we have. The estimate 
formed of us by people around us, is not our character. 
Our character is the peculiar form of our spiritual life. 
Essentially it is that, and only that. Straight or crooked ; 
large or little ; stunted or well-developed, — the actual, 
realized, inner form of life is the character, and nothing 
else is. High standing in the eyes of the world, or the 
Church, counts for nothing. Large life is written down 
* large life ;' little life is written down * little life.* And if 
there be no life — nothing of Christ within — there is no 
character. It is a nameless soul; a dead, uncounted soul. 
It is not named in the book. 

And by this fact, we pass upward into the true concep- 
tion and real nature of this celestial roll. It is the book 
of life. Life is its special and essential secret. And the 
one ultimate purpose of all life — life of matter as much 
as life of soul — is to produce name, or character. I 
go out on a spring day to the woods. The ash and 
the beech are putting forth their leaves. The grass is 
freshening beneath my feet. The swallows are looking 
for their old nooks in the windows. The lambs are 
bleating on the hill. From the central depths of the 
earth, life is rushing and steaming upwards — seeking 
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books on which to write its names. I read in the b6ok 
of birds : not two swallows are alike ; not two feathers of 
the same swallow. I read in the book of trees : the elm 
differs from the oak ; the leaves of the oak from one 
another. I take up two blades of grass; they differ. 
Difference, character, name, meet me on the minutest 
leaf and atom of matter. I observe the growth of a 
little child. She came soft and round into our keeping, 
neither like nor unlike those who came before. But her 
growth is the growth of character. Life blocks her out 
into her peculiar shape. Life writes out its form — ^its 
name — on face and hands and feet, on words and looks 
and deeds. It is the law of life. All life hastens to 
express its word, or name. Vegetable and animal life 
have their respective handwriting, their methods of in- 
scribing, registering, and naming the subjects in their 
kingdom. In the complex natural life of man, the same, 
law prevails. Would it not be strange if spiritual life 
were without it ? For what is this higher life, this life of 
life, this life of the soul? Nothing less than the reception 
into the heart of God's own life. But it is the reception 
of this life, if I might so explain it, molten and poured 
out for us into a Name. And this name is Christ He 
is pre-eminently the name of God — the Word, the express 
image of His person. Receiving Him into the heart, we 
receive the formative principle of all true character, the 
very image and name of God ; and therein an influence, 
that will go on moulding, shaping, forming us, until the 
entire personality, the whole human life within us, has 
attained to some measure of likeness, to some namely 
accordance and harmony with His own. 
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* I am the Vine, ye are the branches/ The whole 
mystery is contained in these words. It is the divine 
life of Christ entering into and pervading a man, and 
causing him to bloom and put forth fruit, as the sap of 
the tree does to its branches. And just as the shock of 
life in that tree shoots and penetrates to the remotest 
twig, just as the processes of budding and leafing and ^ 
fructifying are certain results of the vital power at the 
centre, so does the life of Christ, — the vital power, the 
character-giving principle in the heart of a believer, — 
propagate direct from the heart of God, through all the 
channels of our being, His thoughts. His feeHngs, His 
ways ; in other words, what we are appointed to receive 
of His name or character. 

Christ's life cannot be in the heart without leading to 
this result. The hand that knocks at the door, knocks 
that it may come in and write upon the walls. His 
name is announced in the word, that we may feel our 
connection with it, and realize something of that name 
for ourselves. He says * God,* that we may answer 
* godly.' He says * Christ,' that we may be formed into 
christians. He says * Lamb,' that we may at once know 
of His atoning death, of the forgiveness which is in His 
blood, and of the life of sacrifice to which He is calling 
us. But always, in every utterance of His name, it is 
His purpose to beget and develop within us, form, cha- 
racter, or name, like His own. 

And thus we reach and touch the very secret of this 
book of life. Where the divine purpose in Christ, whfch 
I have just referred to, is realized, and character is 
formed, there is, — in the very attainment of that, — a 
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realization of what is symbolized by the words, * written 
in the book of life.* And where this purpose is not 
being realized,— rwhere there is no formation of character, 
no rising to higher measures and purer developments of 
life, there is the absence of this reality, — there is no such 
in-writing. For what we here describe, as the hand- 
writing of Christ in the book of life, is, when the fact 
is disengaged from its symbol, simply the formation of 
Christian character in the soul. A character fairly 
formed, a something of Christ's image attained to, — that 
is our name, our coming up out of chaos, out of the 
void, out of darkness ; it is our putting forth of leaves 
and fruit, our registration in the book of life. And on the 
other hand, the loss of this character, — of the meekness, 
and gentleness, and love, and faith, and hope which 
composed it, — that (supposing it to occur) would be the 
blotting out of our names. Life is suspended in such a 
case. We have let go the formative principle. We 
have put out of all our thoughts the name of the Lamb, 
the truth or word, which God has given to shape us into 
heavenly beauty. And just as the dead leaf loses, first 
its elasticity, then its colour, then its shape ; just as 
bodily death blots out the light of the eyes, and the 
bloom of the cheek, and the roundness of the form, and 
one by one takes away every mark and feature of per- 
sonality, until only a handful of dust is left, — so is the 
departure of Christ's life from the soul of man, accom- 
panied and followed by the breaking down and with- 
drawal of all the marks and images of heavenly things 
which it impressed ; and we return into chaos, into the 
region of formlessness, and our place is darkened out 
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of the book of life. There may still be present in our 
earthly life, pursuits, ambitions, joys, sorrows, all the 
activities of worldly men. The man, by his achievements 
in thought or action, may be carving out for himself a 
name in the memory and esteem of his generation ; but 
true life is gone. The testimony of the Bible regarding 
him is that he is *dead.* He is a dead soul. Death is 
the inner fact — the destroying force — in his being. From 
the hour that he put away from him the life of the Lamb 
of God, and separated himself to do his own will, to live 
in his own strength, and to please himself, he has been 
dead. The processes of spiritual death are advancing 
without and within. The image of Christ — ^what of the 
divine character he had attained to — is being ground 
down and scattered. His name has been growing dim, 
and ever dimmer, on the page of the book of life. He 
has no longer a shape and a character in the sight of 
God. He has ceased to be * written in heaven.' On 
earth ' he has a name to live ;' but he is ' dead.' He is 
no longer among those whom the Shepherd ' knoweth, 
and calleth by name.' At last, it has to be said of him, 
that he has ceased to be * written among the living.' In 
* that day,' he will not be found written in the book of life. 




III. 

■ FORMATION OF CHARACTER. 

* It is not in words explicable with what divine lines arid lights the 
exercise of godliness and charity will mould and gild the hardest and 
coldest countenance, neither to what darkness their departure will 
consign even the loveliest. For there is not any virtue the exercise 
of which, even momentarily, will not impress a new fairness upon 
the features ; neither on them only, but on the whole body.' — 

RUSKIN. 

NLESS I have conveyed my meaning darkly, I 
have now submitted explanations of th^form, 
contents, and vital character of the book. 

In form it is a book, because essentially it is the roll or 
register of the divine family ; the * names ' which it con- 
tains are the peculiar shapes, the individualities of cha- 
racter, which distinguish one from another in that family ; 
and it is a book of life, because these names or inner 
forms of character, are the issue and result of actual life, 
of that divine life by which souls become living souls. 

I trust I have now done enough, to prepare the way for 
my fourth position, which is, that this name or character, 
— this form of the inner life, working from within out- 
wards, — at length impresses itself on the very body. 

Is it venturing too far, to attempt to embody some faint 
conception of the manner, in which this impressment is 
made, and the names of the soul expressed, in their full 
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significance, in the forms of the bodily Hfe ? I remem- 
ber how circumscribed the ground is, in relation to such 
processes, which revelation has laid bare; but looking 
around and within, I seem to find, in the sphere of our 
daily observation, facts which only need to be struck to 
emit light on this process. 

And first of all, — and as a necessary background in the 
illustration of this impressment of names, — there is that 
law, with which we have already become so familiar in 
our study of the book sealed with seals — the law by which 
evil inscribes its autographs and Cain-marks on the life 
of the evil-doer. You can easily recall illustrations of 
that law. You have seen, crossing your path on the 
highway, or flitting past you in the crowd, beings so abject 
and full of misery, so bloated and unsightiy, as to have 
flashed into your minds a momentary doubt, whether they 
were human beings at all. Almost the form of humanity 
was gone. There was a crouching and a dimness upon 
the moving mass. For the erect and comely elasticity of 
the human fi-ame, there was the ungainly and angular 
movements of worms and certain beasts of burden. The 
light of the countenance was quenched. The eyes were 
sunk. The lips had lost their curves of decision, and an 
impression of brutishness came out upon you firom every 
other feature. You know the secret of such phenomena. 
You do not hesitate to account for the debasement of 
the outer form, by a foregoing debasement of the form 
within. First, the character of the soul broke down, and 
then the character of the body. First, the man separated 
himself from that life which, if he had retained, would 
have put forth the beautiful features, the strength and 
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style of a higher being ; then, the absence of that inner 
Hfe was followed by the destroying forces of inner death ; 
then, the moral scaffolding being rotted away, the unsanc- 
tified body, like an uncompleted arch, descended into 
lower and more hopeless ruin. 

In the majority of cases, indeed, this debasement of the 
outer form, under the influence of evil, does not reveal 
itself to the common eye. Preservative influences from 
without, food, clothing, polished society, gymnastics, may 
do much to keep the lustre in the eye, and the radiance 
upon the cheek. But it is only an appearance. Beneath 
the outward polish and unbedimmed exterior, there is 
vital bedimment, debasement, mouldering away. It was 
of such the Lord was speaking when He said : * Give not 
that which is holy unto the dogs, neither cast ye your 
pearls before swine.' It was human dogs, human swine 
He meant. 1 The form of the spirit regulates that of the 
body. The dog-spirit has the dog-body. The swine- 
spirit has the swine-body. The inner name, or character 
writes its corresponding name, or character without. 

But now, in the next place, and over against these facts, 
I have to state that this law does not manifest itself in 
debasing influences alone. Ever, above or below, spirit 
presses into form, into outer and visible form. The walk 
of the sluggard is literally, as some anatomists have defined 

1 * If we are to find here two different characters of bestial opposers, 
we should rather say that the "dogs " were the unclean, the utterly and 
shamelessly sunken in impure lusts (Rev. xxii. 15); the "swine," 
the fierce and bitter opponents of the truth of God (comp. Ps. Ixxx. 
13 : "The wild boar out of the wood doth root it out") : the first, 
the Heliogabalus; the second, the Galerius.' — ^Trench: Serm. Mt, 
in loc. 

N 
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all walking, * a falling forward ;' that of the industrious 
man is a tread. The brow of the man of thought has 
thought written upon it ; a brow of equal size on a man 
who lets his mind lie waste, looks little and inexpressive. 
Industry, thought, every fact of the formed soul within, 
writes a corresponding fact upon the formed body without. 
How often, in the performance of some heroic action, — 
in lifting a drowning child, for instance, above the waves, 
or in making protest in the face of tyranny against some 
great iniquity, — has the tiniest form seemed to swell up 
into vast dimensions ! The frame dilates, the eye kindles, 
the breast heaves, the whole bearing puts on nobleness. 
Even a crowd gathered out of the streets rises into a 
higher shape under the influence of one noble word. 
The separate atoms coalesce, a band of living fire shoots 
from brain to brain, the mass heaves to and fro with the 
impulses of a common excitement, arms are lifted into 
the air as if they were the arms of a single being, and 
ten thousand voices rush into one, like a peal of thunder 
in the sky. 

And it is not in accidental flashes, in momentary out- 
breaks alone, that this formative influence is developed. 
It is a characteristic, continuous, steady fact of our moral 
nature. 

Did you ever notice the countenance of an intelligent 
boy when some truth — even a mere truth concerning the 
material world — was for the first time announced to him ? 
His whole face took on a glow of delight. If you habi- 
tuate a mind like his to the incursion of new truth, that 
glow will become, to a certain extent, the habit of his 
countenance. We cannot take a new truth into our 
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mind, or act in the power of it for any time, but it 
seeks to express itself in some way upon our being. 
The higher the truth is, the greater is the influence ! Let 
the truth received and acted out be the gospel — the 
sum of all truth, the revelation of the very and per- 
fect image of God. From the moment this is admitted 
into the soul, it begins to act upon us, and shape us, and 
change us into the very image it reveals. Our face shines 
with a new beauty ; our very bearing assumes something 
of the port of heaven. Look at any young man who has 
been living, for some years, to the Lord ! What has 
written manliness, gentleness, and purity, on every page 
of his life % It is the truth of manliness, gentleness, 
and purity, which he received in the principles and spirit 
of the gospel. This result, of course, cannot in all cases 
be a visible one. In this, as in other things, there will 
often be the working of a life, which is still hid with 
God. But the process, none the less, is always going 
on ; and such foregleams and outflashings of it occur, 
that even the eyes of the most debased will at times dis- 
cover in it a glory, which is not common to our race. No 
one who has read Mrs Fry's life can forget that passage, 
in which her first visit to the female prisoners in Newgate 
is recorded. She ventured alone, into a large room, occu- 
pied by the worst outcasts of her sex. Sin and crime 
had trampled out their womanly looks and beauty. They 
received the dressed lady with grins and laughter, with 
scowling eyes and rude words. But she took out her 
Bible and began to read. First one, then a second, then 
a third came round to where she sat. The mad laughter 
and rudeness subsided. The gibes and the fury sunk 
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silent. And, one by one, they all drew near, and the read- 
ing of the passage was finished amid the hushed attention 
of the rudest there. When at length, she stepped towards 
the door to leave, one of the women darted forward to 
open it for her. And when the lady, touched by this little 
service, said, * I thank you,' the poor prisoner hushed 
down her thanks, and, as if her better nature had risen 
for the moment from the deep, replied, ' No thanks, my 
lady, the angels have lent their voices to you^ Dark though 
the soul of this fallen one may have become by sin, she 
could yet see and hear, in this visitor of her prison, the 
beauty and music of a heavenly world. 

Ever it is so. The life which by Christ's grace is daily 
growing more beautiful within, will daily put forth more 
beauty to the surface. It fascinates us by its depths of 
unpretending worth. The beautiful temper sheds its 
dawn through every feature of the body. A something 
beams out through the countenance, and takes you 
prisoner by its loveliness. The clay yields to the inform- 
ing spirit. The plainest features receive a glory from 
within. And when skin-deep beauty has lost all its 
radiance, this, even in old age, has still 

* Smiles to earth unknown ; 
Smiles, that with motion of their own 
Do spread, and sink, and rise ; 
That come and go with endless play, 
And ever as they pass away, 
Are hidden in her eyes.*i 

But I need not dwell on such illustrations.* I shall 

^ Wordsworth's Louisa. 

2 And yet, I must not forbear repeating here, some sentences from 
the closing chapter of a story, which a friend has well told, about a 
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lead you to the greatest which can be appealed to. One, 
and not the lowest, purpose of the transfiguration of 
our Lord, was to bear witness to this very law. In that 
sublime transaction, as in other miracles, — that the effect 
might be revealed at once, — the natural time between the 
cause and the effect was destroyed. What will slowly 
follow in all men, from the habitual indwelling of God, 
was brought out for their comfort, before the eyes of the 
disciples, in a single flash in Christ. The inner life flamed 
outwards, and glorified, by its outbreaking, the shell which 
contained it. The ' earthly tabernacle ' was dissolved by 
its heat, and ' the house not made with hands ' put on. 
But to that very condition, up to that very glory of trans- 
figured humanity, every brother and sister of the trans- 
figured Saviour is invited. In them also, in the very 
humblest of them, a time of transfiguration is drawing on. 

Beautiful Soul, whose beauty had come ripening outwards so richly, 
in this way, through many years, that amid the very shadows of the 
grave, and when he was standing * in the vestibule of eternity,* it 
shone like a light of consolation from heaven : — 

* It was this which no one can describe, — it was what the dying 
man was, that so richly brightened those who, in the darkness of 
their own sorrow, stood around his bed. . . . The cloud of their 
grief was irradiated by his sun-like effulgence. . . . For heaven, 
long since begun in him, was now stealing by imperceptible degrees 
more and more fully upon him, till heaven just took what it had 
made all its own. There was so much of heaven begun on earth, 
that it seemed the most natural of all things that he should pass on 
to its consummation in its native home. Those who accompanied 
him, till he gently stepped across the dividing line, felt, in the midst 
of all their grief, nothing to startle or alarm ; and when he went on, 
they knew the heaven he had gone to, by the heaven he had left be- 
hind him.* — Memoir of the Rev, John Macldren of GlasgmVy by the 
Rev, Peter Leys of Strathaveny p. 187. 
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The spirit of the Saviour is within — * formed within them 
— the hope of glory.* By daily increase of grace, by daily 
growth of likeness to the Lord, by daily outbreaking of 
the light within, by a continual outflow of the formative 
Holy Spirit, — from the hour of conversion to that of 
death, — the body will be leavened and new-shaped, and 
every faculty and feature of its outer life new -formed, 
until the attributes and character and glory of the trans- 
figured Lord are, in germ at least, impressed upon the 
entire external personality. 

Now this, or the other process has gone on, and is going 
on, in the depths of all the human life which has been at 
any hour upon the earth. There has been, and is, in every 
individual, the destroying force of evil, breaking down 
what remains of the primal beauty ; or the transforming 
power of the Holy Ghost, building up a new beaut}% 
an image of Christ, amid the very ruins which sin had 
made. The name written by grace upon the pages of 
the soul, comes out and displays itself on the pages of 
the body. The blotting out and the destruction wrought 
by sin on the inner life, lead to defacement and ' the 
mark of the beast' without. The actual life we have 
led, spiritual or unspiritual, writes its exact and perfect 
story on the outmost surfaces of our being. 




IV. 
MA NIFES TA TIONS. 

* In that day, a new name, answering to this new condition, shall 
be put upon us. We have now the name of Christ in the spirit ; we 
are the mystical Christ : then we shall have the name of Christ also 
in the flesh ; we shall be the manifest Christ, shining forth for ever 
with His glory, and for ever exercising His power, and making His 
goodness to be known and felt.' — E. Irving. 

HAT relation death bears to those processes I 
have been describing, requires no illustration, 
and hardly any formal statement. It is the 
termination of possibilities of change, of changes for the 
better or the worse here. Whether the inner influence has 
been a debasing or elevating one, at death it ceases. In- 
ward beauty cannot make the body more beautiful ; inward 
defilement cannot make it more impure. *As the tree 
falls, so it must lie.' For individuals and generations, and 
for the whole human race as it descends into the grave, 
death is the folding up of the great roll of life. 

But what, in relation to these changes, is the resurrec- 
tion from the dead? 

It is the judicial opening of the book. It is the 
bringing up into the light again of the buried body. It 
is more. It is the bringing up to light of the body changed 
to its last and abiding form, * Thou sowest not that body 
which shall be, but bare grain.* The dog-spirit sows the 
dog-body ; the swine-spirit the swine-body. The natural 
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man sows the natural body; the Christian sows the 
sanctified body. Each soul, dead or living, its own body, 
with all its marks of shame or beauty; of excess or 
fasting ; of hatred or love ; of adversity or prosperity ; 
of health or sickness. That is our seed, our sowing in 
God's acre ; and the harvest is the resurrection. 

It has been conjectured, as we have already had 
occasion to state, * that the change which shall take 
place in the body, may be itself the appointed means for 
bringing about a change in the powers and tendencies 
of the mind.' If this conjecture be — as I think it is — 
well founded ; if this is included in the * change' to which 
Paul refers ;^ it would explain, how the frightful revelation 
which has been made by the bodies of the wicked, and 
the glorious forms in which the righteous have risen, do 
not at once, and before everything else, take the attention 
of that assembled throng. It would explain how ' the 
books ' of memory are appealed to first, and only there- 
after, the ' book of life.' The closed doors of the soul are 
opening, the new senses are putting forth their feelers, 
the untried functions of the resurrection-mind are hasting 
into exercise. And by the overpowering influence of the 
Judge's face (as I have tried to explain in a preceding 
chapter), all these minds — in their new and completed 
powers — are thrown back upon themselves, and into the 
records of their consciousness. But, even without the 
help which this conjecture supplies, there is explanation 
enough of the order in which the books are to be opened, 
in the supreme interest which shall attach to the facts of 
consciousness, over those which the changed body may 

' I Cor. XV. 51, * And we shall be changed.' 
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display. Wonderful though the transformation, of which 
each shall be the subject, and the changes visible in those 
around, may be, it will be a wonder evoked by an external 
spectacle. But in that hour, as we may well conceive, 
the interest shall be withheld from the external, by the 
more imperious spectacles of the inner life. An interest, 
nearer and more arresting than even the resurrection 
body, will be the resurrection, in the memory, of the whole 
bypast life. All sights, all thoughts, all cares, must give 
place for the moment to this. One burning interest will 
throb intensely over the memory-recorded life. One tumul- 
tuous agony will press every care aside but one. And 
then, from within, the terrible or the glad unfolding ! 
Then, on the pictured pages of the memory, the beautiful 
or the dark reminiscences ! Then, the struggle between 
the evidence and its conclusions; the babbling con- 
troversy of the wicked, and the tremulous questionings 
of the enraptured saints ! 

The * books ' of memory are opened for this end, that 
the judged themselves may be satisfied. They repeat 
into the consciousness of the wicked, the miserable story 
of their misspent lives ; and into the consciousness of 
the righteous, the sweet experiences of the narrow way. 
They do most completely lay bare the ground of the 
condemnation of the wicked. But they are not, and 
they cannot be, for either class conclusive. 

The self-justifying habit of the wicked will lead them 
to search about for one more refuge of lies ; the self- 
abasing spirit of the righteous will shrink from at once 
appropriating the full revelation of bliss. The one, 
accustomed by lies to reply against the claims of their 
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• 

Maker on the earth, will seek by some new lie to answer 
the damning evidence of their memories at the judg- 
ment-bar ; the other, all their lives accustomed to mix 
trembling with their mirth, without trembling, will not 
contemplate the dawning glories of their new estate. 
By both, there will be a turning over of the leaves of 
memory, a holy and an unholy credulity. Ah, * Lord ! 
when saw we Thee an hungered, and gave Thee not 
meat ?' Ah, * Lord ! when saw we Thee a stranger, and 
took thee in ?' And, from the books within, — from the 
memories of the judged, — to the book 'written in heaven,' 
— this * other book,' — the appeal is made, and the contro- 
versy on both sides is closed. The book of life is opened. 
The evidence, which has been lying before the eye of God 
and His angels, while the leaves of memory were unfold- 
ing, takes now possession of every eye. The lustful 
discovers himself clothed upon with a body of lust ; the 
avaricious, with a body of avarice ; the vain, with a body 
of vanity ; the cruel, with their cruelty ; the false, with 
their falseness ; the drunken, with their drunkenness. 
The inner facts of their consciousness — all that the 
memory can display — have proclaimed themselves now 
to the outer eye. He that runneth may read. What was 
clone in the comer, is declared on the housetop. And 
the eye shrinks and the step falters, and, one by one, out 
of that shining crowd, each doomed soul is driven by 
the irresistible pressure of the appalling question, — a 
question which finds its sting in the black exterior, — 
* Friend, how earnest thou in hither, not having a wed- 
ding garment V And these, — these who are not found 
written in the book of life, — are cast into the lake of fire. 
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But those who *fell asleep in Christ* have risen to a higher 
life. Life has written its new name upon their entire being. 
The name of the Lamb has expressed itself on their very 
flesh. The resurrection brings it up to view. * It was 
sown in corruption ; it is raised in incorruption. It was 
.sown in dishonour ; it is raised in glory. It was sown 
in weakness ; it is raised in power. It was sown a 
natural body; it is raised a spiritual body. For this 
corruptible mu.st put on incorruption ; and this mortal 
must put on immortality. And when this corruptible 
shall have put on incorruption, and this mortal shall 
have put on immortality,* the assembled saints, — in their 
unity, as the redeemed and risen church; in their distinct 
personality, as souls which have to answer for themselves, 
— as they stand in their new adornment before the eye of 
the Lord, will be the reality and the substance brought 
out to light, which the symbol of 'the book of life* was 
intended to portray. 

' Come hither, and I will show thee the Bride, the 
Lamb's wife. And he carried me away in the spirit to a 
great and high mountain, and showed me that great city, 
the holy Jerusalem, descending out of heaven from God, 
having the glory of God. . . . The city had no need of 
the sun, neither of the moon, to shine in it : for the 
glory of God did lighten it, and the Lamb is the Light 
thereof . . . And the gates of it shall not be shut at all 
by day : for there shall be no night there. . . . And 
there shall in no wise enter into it anything that defileth, 
neither whatsoever worketh abomination, or maketh a 
lie ; but they who are written in the Lamb*s book 
OF life.' 



V. 
THE BIBLE OF THE WORLD TO COME. 

* We now see in those around us, that each one has some charac- 
teristic feature : in the mind of one we see a deep wisdom ; of an- 
other, a saintly meekness ; of another, an angelic contemplation ; of 
another, a burning charity — each one being a law, a pattern to him- 
self. We see, too, that this characteristic feature is ever coming out 
into a fuller shape, drawing towards its own perfect idea. So may 
we believe, that in the kingdom of the resurrection all the gifts of 
God, all graces of the heart, and all endowments of the sanctified 
reason, shall then be made perfect ; without doubt all that constitutes 
the mysterious individuality of each several man, all the inscrutable 
features by which his spiritual being is distinguished, without being 
opposed to or divided from the spirits of other men, shall be per- 
petuated hereafter ; and then shall all differences be hannonized in 
the perfection of bliss, as all hues are blended in the unity of light. ' 
— Manning. 

HERIl is yet one more step in this inquiry. 
May we not enter somewhat into the secret of 
God's purpose in writing this book of life ? Is 
there not something in the very character of the symbol 
which we have not touched until we learn this secret ? 

It is not merely a register of those who have received 
new names from God. It is not merely an aggregate of 
names inscribed by life, and inscribed on the entire per- 
sonality. Those names thus inscribed — expressed in 
human character, written out in the organs of the body, 
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made manifest by the resurrection, are themselves thoughts 
and revelations of the divine mind. 

What created thing is not ] The under-sea of all exist- 
ence is the great ' I am.' The trees of the forest draw 
their life out of God's, and their shapes are expressions 
of His mind. Of the human framework it is said, in one 
place,^ * that all its members are writ in His book.' They 
are written there, as the ideas of a poet are written in his 
poem. And in hill and dale, in cloud and star, we have 
the evolving stanzas of a mighty poem. 

' The voice of the Lord is upon the waters, 
The God of glory thundereth. . . . 
The voice of the Lord breaketh the cedars ; 
Yea, the Lord breaketh the cedars of Lebanon. '^ 

Yes; and the voice of the Lord causeth the cedar to 
grow. It is a word, an idea, a thought of His. 

Now God puts in His claim to be looked upon as the 
Author — in the common sense of that word, as well as in 
a deeper sense — of the Hfe in the regenerate soul, and 
of the aggregate of all life, in the redeemed and risen 
Church. * It is My work,' He says substantially in the 
Bible ; * the very thought of it is Mine.' It is His, in 
individual souls ; it is His, in the multitude before the 
throne. And not only the grand result, but every step 
towards that result — regeneration, sanctification, resurrec- 
tion, complete redemption. And not the result alone, 
but the idea, and planning out of the work as well, from 
its very first beginning. All the growth and realization 
of spiritual life in individuals, all the outspreading of that 
life in the Church, all the continuance and progression of 

^ Ps. cxxxix. * Ps. xxix. 
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it from generation to generation, He claims as His design 
and handiwork — His only — His from beginning to end. 

In connection with this claim of His, what new aspect 
does * the book of life ' take on for us 1 What is the object 
before our minds, when we contemplate the reality which 
the book symbolizes — the redeemed brought up out of the 
grave, invested with immortality, and introduced in their 
new names as citizens of the new Jerusalem 1 

It is a book written by God — a book filled with His 
thoughts, — in a most real sense, a revelation of God. 

And thus at last we are brought, by this as by every 
other path in the word, to the foot of the cross, and to 
the blood by which we have been bought. The cross is 
the grand revealer of the divine heart. But it is not a 
revelation which began with the Christian era. He who 
died on the cross was ' the Lamb slain from the founda- 
tion of the world.' We must go far back, and far up into 
the depths of the divine purpose for humanity, to gather 
the full impression of this fact. Christ's work upon the 
cross was no expedient to mend a world which had un- 
expectedly gone wrong. Before the mountains were 
brought forth, before the earth was formed. Calvary had 
a place among the purposes of God. Salvation by the 
blood of the Lamb, — God's wondrous way of peace by 
grace, and by faith in that blood, — lay defined and clear 
in the divine plans. Christ crucified was the deep primal 
thought on which the foundations of the world were 
laid. Everything arranged itself around this centre. And 
when human history began, there began beside it, and in 
the heart of it, a history of the unfolding of this primal 
thought. Promise followed promise, type was added to 
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type, prophet succeeded prophet, song rose after song, 
to place a fuller statement of this old thought before the 
souls of men. The whole history of the Jewish people 
was a prophet revealing this thought and speaking of 
Christ,^ until Christ himself brought, in His sorrow- 
burdened life and atoning death, the full measure of 
the truth to light. Do I require here to say, that it 
is by the truths revealed in this great mystery, — this 
manifestation of God in the flesh, and this atoning death 
of the incarnate God, — that the Holy Spirit has been 
saving souls from the beginning of time % It is because 
the power of salvation which draws the soul to God, and 
the formative principle by which Christian character is 
produced, are equally the truth and life which are in 
this revelation of the Lamb, that the book is named * the 
Lamb's book of life.' But by this truth and life it is, that 
souls have been turned to God, and a people realizing 
and reflecting the divine image gathered out of the world, 
and built together in Christ.' So that, in the retrospect 
of the history of redemption, to which we may be admitted 
in eternity, — what we shall see,- will be two parallel trails 
of light. On the one side and from above, we shall see the 
glorious unfolding, by type and pi*ophecy, of the ancient 
primal thought — the regenerating and sanctifying truth of 

^ Augustine. Confessions. See Note by Dr Pusey. Book iii. 
cap. 12. — Lib, Fathers, 

2 * Some time ago, a poor Spanish sailor was brought into one of 
our Liverpool hospitals to die. After he had breathed his last, it 
was found that over his heart, a rude but indelible representation of 
Christ on the cross had been made by him, by a process common 
among seamen. ... If we could have imprinted in our hearts, 
and in the hearts of all the members of our churches, what that poor 
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the promised Christ, — dawning and brightening towards 
the mid-day splendour of the gospel dispensation, reveal- 
ing, as it advanced into greater fulness, a more perfect 
image of Him who Himself at length displayed *the 
express image ' of God, and displayed it * that He might 
gather together in one all things in Christ. ' And on the 
other side, we shall see the gathering together of this great 
unity, — the conversion and building up of the beautiful 
ones into one temple of beauty, the forming into one com- 
bined glory of the individual glories inwrought by grace, 
— ^and the growth from generation to generation of a 
restored humanity, a vast, world-wide, heaven-high image 
and reproduction of Christ's person and character, re- 
deemed out of every kindred, and people, and tongue, 
bv the blood of the Lamb. 

Now, this wondrous unity, — this image of Christ in the 
combined life of heaven, — ^is, what Christ Himself is — 
a revelation of the ways of God, a book disclosing the 
thoughts of His mind. 

We have previously seen, that the * names' or forms of 
the redeemed are to be looked upon as ideas and utter- 
ances of God. But these individual utterances are not, 
and cannot be, complete expressions of His mind. Not 
one soul has gone into His presence, not one soul can 
ever go, who shall fully body forth the thought incarnate 

fellow had painfully, and with the needle-point, punctured over his, 
we should soon see success at home and abroad rivalling that of 
the apostles themselves ; for we get to the secret of their wondrous 
power and pre-eminence when we hear Paul exclaiming, * * Alviray 
bearing about in the body the dying of the Lord Jesus, that the life 
also of Jesus may be made manifest in our body.'" — Rez>. W. M. 
Taylor, M.A., Bootle. Speech on Missions^ 1865. 
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in the slain Lamb. One catches and reflects a fragment of 
it here; one there, another fragment. The attainment of 
one soul differs from that of another. And the difference 
consists in this, that the one has what the other wants. 
What do these wants, these apparent imperfections, in the 
characters of the godly, point to % They point to this 
ver}' unity I have been referring to, this one perfection, 
made up of fragments of perfection. Throughout the 
Bible, God is presented to us in a waiting attitude. Not 
only in such expressions as ' He waiteth to be gracious ;* 
but in the impression of that entire portion of our Lord's 
teaching, which makes mention of an absent Master, whose 
coming we are to expect. God's people long for their 
I^ord's return. When they see the wickedness in the 
world, they often ask, * Why not bring this state of things 
to a close at once? why delayeth our Lord His coming?' 
The answer is, — because this work of redeeming mankind 
is something more than a work of redeeming individual 
souls. It is a work, which has respect to the combination 
into one grand unity, of those who shall be redeemed ; 
into one grand book, of all those separate thoughts. 

Our fathers loved to think of this unity as a number — 
the elect number, known to God from the beginning, 
and which one day would be filled up. The Bible repre- 
sents it further as a body, a tree, a city, a temple, a new 
creation, a gathering together into one perfect manhood 
of all the powers and organs required to body forth a 
reproduction of himself. The imperfections of which I 
spoke cease, in the light of this purpose, to be imperfec- 
tions. They are the separate leaves of the one tree, the 

separate sentences of the one book of life. What I want, 

o 
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you have; what you want, another has. We are parts ot 
each other ; we are to fit in together. Taken together, 
we are the * perfect man.* This generation takes an 
impress of the truth which the last could not receive. 
That nation attains to a character which no other has 
reached. The Holy Spirit, applying the truth of the cross, 
writes, from age to age, syllables and fragments of the 
divine name on the life of the actual Christendom. 
Generations, nations, churches, individual souls, each 
with their special name, their peculiarity, their distinguish- 
ing Augment of the divine thought in the word, blend 
into one at the end. The result of the whole is a full- 
statured image of our Lord, a complete representation 
and embodiment, as in a book, of the thoughts in His 
name. Until the round be completed, until the full 
height be attained, the Master delayeth His coming. 
When the last atom shall have gone to its place. His 
chariot-wheels will revolve. 

I seem to myself to be standing now on the inner 
edges of this mystery. I see facts floating before my 
mind which were hid from me when I entered. I seem 
to understand why one generation of God's people is 
persecuted, and another sent forth to evangelize ; why 
one soul is buried in sorrow, and another lifted into 
perennial joy. I see life and death, and good and evil, 
and hope and fear, as the ministers of God, shaping and 
preparing souls and nations and generations, to take their 
places in that grand unity, to which the Spirit elsewhere 
has given the names of the New Creation, and the Per- 
fect Man, but which we have to do with here as ' the 
book of Hfe.' 
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And thus we have made entrance into the secret of 
the divine purpose in this book. The book has a pur- 
pose beyond itself. Completed, it will be a new revela- 
tion of the divine mind. Its destiny is still further to 
reveal that mind. It is being filled at this moment with 
the names of the redeemed, — each name, a thought and 
utterance of the Divine Author, — that it may take its 
place in the series of revelations, which God has been 
bringing forth of himself. What the sentences in the 
Bible are to its revelation of the Lamb himself, that, the 
separate realizations of Christian experience and cha- 
racter will be, as thoughts of God, in the Lamb's book of 
life. 

The biographies of men of science have made us 
acquainted with the pure and high fever of interest, with 
which the vault of heaven is swept for an expected star. 
And the humblest of us can enter into their excitement, 
when the light, which has been hid for millenniums, at 
last strikes on the mirror of their telescope. Some- 
what this may help us to conceive the interest, with 
which the angels of God, — who have seen coming out 
upon the bosom of infinity, in stately order, the stars in 
their courses, and the earth, and man, and higher than 
all these, the Redeemer of man, — are waiting, even now, 
in the still expectancy of the upper sanctuary, until the 
last soul shall be named in the book of life, and the 
number written * from the foundation of the world ' com- 
pleted, and humanity's story about God told forth. 

And not they alone ; other creatures of God as well. 
God's glorious working shall fill the most distant future, 
as it has filled the past New fields for His creative 
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' This body of our Lord hath been carving and working by all the 
prophets and apostles and ministeis, by all the Bezaleels of the 
world, filled with the Holy Ghost, to this day, limb by limb. , . . 
When all these shall be brought together, and Christ the Head set 
upon them, then view them all Ii^lher, what a sight will it be ! 
Oh, but let me say one thing more. What will it be to be a member 
of this body, though but the least part of it, — to be one that shall go 
to make up the fulness of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ !' — Dr 

Thomas Goouwin. 

r is hardly possible, I suppose, to miss the 
thought that, on its practical side, — in its pre- 
sent bearing on our life, — 'the book of life' is a 
rich and full symbol of, what we otherwise describe as, 
tiie (fhiinc purpose for man in Christ. To be ' written 
in heaven,' and to be 'written in the earth,' are the two 
destinies between which man is placed. He opens his 
soul to the divine life in the Redeemer, and becomes 
Christ-like, and linked to all that is fair and holy, and of 
heaven ; or, he shuts out that life, and continues ea.rthly 
and dead, descending daily to a yet grosser earthliness 
and state of death, until at length he is an incarnation of 
the divine wrath. 

It is only one of the many shadows of the great 
mystery of evil, that men are not forward to embrace a 
life, which carries them nearer to the fulfilment of all the 
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truest and deepest longings of which we are capable. 
We suffer ourselves to be blinded and misled by the 
paltry ambitions of Self. The selfish heart will not love 
a glory, of which God is to be the centre. Its instinct is 
to dethrone God, and assume His place. To be written 
in a book, therefore, which draws its inspiration from 
God, which is filled with His life, and exists to reveal 
His thoughts, can never be a hope to the unrenewed 
heart. 

The same causes which clog the individual life, retard 
the progress of the race. The conflict between good and 
evil lengthens out, because Self and the unrenewed nature 
dominate in the counsels of social and national life. God 
is offering us victory, but men will not believe in God. 
And the Self thev confide in, cheats them of their dearest 
aims, when these seem already in their grasp. 

We give swelling names, patched up out of history and 
prophecy, to the enemy. We call it Papacy, Tyranny, 
Infidelity, Antichrist. But it is simply Self. This is the 
soul and essence of all the opposition to good, which is, 
or ever has been. Antichrist, the Man of Sin, the Wild 
Beast, which stamps its name on all foreheads that refuse 
the Lamb*s, — it is ever, it is only. Self. 

I am describing it, however, from a vantage-ground 
I cannot occupy in the actual conflict. If Self could be 
always seen as Self, the danger to the race, or to indi- 
viduals, would be comparatively small. Its cunning is 
to enshrine itself behind things venerable and excellent, 
behind work noble and full of fruit, and fight with other 
arms than its own. To-day, Ithuriel finds it, as a loathly 
and venomous thing, at the ear of the human dreamer ; 
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but to-morrow, it is as an angel of God walking by the 
dreamer's side. 

Our plan and dream of life is thus, in many cases, our 
peril. It has already become our ruin, when the dream 
is a hope which is without God ; a throne on which He 
is not to be supreme. The fulfilment of such a dream 
would be exclusion from the book of life. 

And it is an old, old dream, this dream of glorified 
Self. And it is in every heart, until it is cast out by 
^ Christ. And it returns many times to its old haunts, 
after the Master's ' Come out ' has been spoken. It was 
this very dream, which the Lord saw gleaming in the eyes 
of the seventy, when they returned to tell Him of their 
success. 'Lord, even the devils are subject unto us 
through Thy name.' Unto us ! It was a joy to their 
simple hearts that the devils were subject ; but the joy of 
joys was, that they were subject to them. 

Not that it is wrong to rejoice in the power and free- 
dom, which the new life brings to us. The wrong thing 
is to assume to ourselves the glory, which belongs to the 
giver of this power. A worker stands up to give an 
account of Christian work. A district has been reclaimed 
to Christ, or a church has been gathered together, or a 
long career of teaching has been sustained, or it is an 
account of revival work, or the report of a missionary 
society. You can see at once, that the facts are genuine. 
Great breadths of wickedness have been prevented, or 
broken up ; the domain of righteousness has been ex- 
tended. But yet you listen with a sickening heart. 
Every sentence carries you back from the work to the 
instrument. 'This is z;!?^ nursling ! ' It was 'speech of 
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mine^ or *plan oi ours^ which was *the honoured instru- 
ment.' O Lord, how much good we have done ! * The 
devils are subject unto us.' Listen to the wisdom and 
foresight of our Lord's reply to the seventy : * Notwith- 
standing, in this rejoice not, that the spirits are subject 
unto you ; but rather rejoice because your names are 
written in heaven.' 

It would be only half the truth to say, that there is sin 
in the ambitions, which report their deeds in this self- 
glorifying way. But I will say, without danger of exag- 
geration, that the more of life there is in the heart, the 
less our reports of work done will terminate on Self. It 
may be a right thing to aim greatly, to seek to know and 
do, and be powerful for good. But there is a better thing 
than even this. It is to be nothing in our own esteem : 
to be simple recipients of the life which is in Christ ; to 
become thoughts and words of His in the great 'book of 
life.' This is our true dignity ; and until we are able to 
rejoice in it, and cherish it, we are walking in a vain 
show, and in the light of the sparks which ourselves have 
kindled. 

Our vocation is to fill the place prepared for us by 
God. What although the place be humble ! If our joy 
has its root in Christ, and seeks its occasions in His favour, 
it will seem good to us to occupy even the humblest 
place. It is the instinct of true life to shrink and give 
place to the glory of God. * With twain it covers its face, 
and with twain it covers its feet.' Meanwhile, we have 
access into the grace of life, that we may ' rejoice in hope 
of the glory of God.' 
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MEMORY AND CONSCIENCE. 



AN^ APPENDIX. 



'The ancients made Mnemosyne the mother of the Muses, supposing: Memory 
the groundwork and foundatfon of all skill and learning.' 



' The corruption of our nature has not, directly at least, vitiated our conscience. 
If it had, our guilt would have been less, and our recovery would have been 
impossible. For it is through the conscience alone that a fallen, but yet free, 
intellifi^ence can be reached It is to the conscience that the violated law appeals. 
It is the conscience that accepts the sentence of condemnation. It is the con- 
science that pleads guilty of sin as the transgression of the law, and vv-elcomes the 
iLssurance of a sufficient expiation.' 




r. 

THE CONTENTS OF MEMOR Y. 

AUGUSTINE. 

I 

' A judgment-book, to fulfil the ends which it has to serve, must 
contain a full body of evidence, and so arranged as to be easily re- 
ferred to ; a requirement which the memory, and no other faculty of 
our mind, fulfils.'^ 

AM anxious here, to put my readers in posses- 
sion of a fuller statement of the facts, on which 
the views rest, which are expounded in the 
chapters on *The Books'^ of the final judgment, than 
could be given within the limits I there required to ob- 
serve. I wish also to supply information respecting the 
labours of those who have preceded me, in this particular 
field. And it is possible, besides, that some expressions, in 
the chapters themselves, may seem to call for corrobora- 
tion. All three objects will be gained by the series of 
quotations, which I am about to give. The first is an 
illustration of the contents of memory. 

Recent metaphysicians incline to the view which re- 
stricts the function of memory to simple retention. As I 
wrote for the general reader, and intended only a popular 
exposition, I kept, in the chapters referred to above, by 
1 P. 149. 2 Part Fourth. 
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the older and larger conception of it, which includes 
reminiscence, recollection, association of ideas, and trains 
of thoughts. There is a remarkable passage in the Confes- 
sions of Augustine, so illustrative of the mystery of memory, 
and so little known to common readers, that I give two 
or three quotations from it here. Much in the same 
way that Sir William Hamilton represents Cofisciousness, 
as the deep out of which all mental phenomena arise, 
Augustine represents Memory. It contains for him all 
knowledge and thought, all virtue and art, and even the 
knowledge and image of God. To God himself, indeed, 
he seems to acknowledge, that he must *pass beyond this 
power of mine which is called memory ; but then,' he 
adds, 'how shall I find Thee, if I remanber Thee not?* 

* I come to the fields and spacious palaces of my memory, where 
are the treasures of innumerable images, brought into it from things 
of all sorts perceived by the senses. There is stored up, whatsoever 
Ijesides we think, either by enlarging or diminishing, or any other 
way varying those things which the sense hath come to ; and what- 
ever else hath been committed and laid up, which forgetfulness 
hath not yet swallowed up and buried. When I enter there, I re- 
(juire what I will to Ije brought forth, and something instantly comes ; 
others must be longer sought after, which are fetched, as it were, out 
of some inner receptacle ; others rush out in troops, and while one 
thing is desired and required, they start forth, as who should say, ** Is 
it perchance 1 ?" These I drive away with the hand of my heart, from 
the face of my remembrance, until what I wish for be unveiled, and 
appear in sight, out of its secret place. Other things come up readily, 
in unbroken order, as they are called for ; those in front making 
way for the following ; and as they make way, they are hidden from 
sight, ready to come when I will. All which takes place, when 1 
repeat a thing by heart. 

'There are all things preserved distinctly and under general heads, 
each having entered by its own avenue ; as light, and all colours and 
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lorms of bodies, by the eyes ; by the ears, all sorts of sounds ; all smells 
by the avenue of the nostrils ; all tastes by the mouth ; and by the 
sensation of the whole body, what is hard or soft, hot or cold, smooth 
or rugged, heavy or light, either outwardly or inwardly to the body. 
All these doth that great harbour of the memory receive in her 
numberless secret and inexpressible windings, to be forthcoming and 
brought out at need ; each entering in by his own gate, and there 
laid up. Nor yet do the things themselves enter in ; only the images 
of the things perceived, are there in readiness for thought to recall. 
Which images, how they are formed, who can tell, though it doth 
plainly appear by which sense each hath been brought in and stored 
up ; for even while I dwell in darkness and silence, in my memory I 
can produce colours, if I will, and discern betwixt black and white, 
and what others 1 will : nor yet do sounds break in and disturb the 
image drawn in by my eyes, which I am reviewing, though they are 
also there, lying dormant and laid up, as it were, apart. For these 
too I call for, and forthwith they appear. And though my tongue 
be still and my throat mute, so can 1 sing as much as I will ; nor 
do those images of colours, which notwithstanding be there, intrude 
themselves and interrupt, when another store is called for, which 
flowed in by the ears.. So the other things piled in and up by the 
other senses, I recall at my pleasure. Yea, 1 discern the breath of 
lilies from violets, though smelling nothing; and I prefer honey to 
sweet wine, smooth before rugged, at the time neither tasting nor 
handling, but remembering only. 

* These things do 1 within, in that vast court of my memory. For 
there are present with me, heaven, earth, sea, and whatever I could 
think on therein, besides what 1 have forgotten. There also I meet 
with myself, and recall myself, and when, where, and what I have 
done, and under what feelings. There be all which 1 remember, 
either on my own experience or others' credit. Out of the same store 
do I myself with the past continually combine fresh and fresh like- 
nesses of things, which 1 have experienced, or from what I have 
experienced have believed ; and thence again infer future action, 
events, and hopes ; and all these again 1 reflect on as present. 

* Great is this force of memory, excessive great, O my God ; a 
large and boundless chamber : who ever sounded the bottom thereof? 
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\'et is thb a power of mine, and belongs unto my nattiie ; nor do I 
myself comprehend all that I am. . . . Men go abroad to admire 
the heights of mountains, the mighty billows of the sea, the tmad 
tides of rivers, the compass of the ocean, and the drcoits of the stars, 
and pass themselves by ; nor wonder, that when I spake of all these 
things, I did not see them with mine eyes, yet could not have spc^en 
of them, unless I then actually saw the mountains, billows, rivers, 
stars, which I had seen, and that ocean which I believe to be, in- 
wardly in my memory, and that with the same vast spaces between 
as if I saw them abroad. . . . 

*■ Yet not these alone does the unmeasurable capacity of my memcHy 
retain. Here also is all, learnt of the liberal sciences and as yet un- 
forgotten ; removed as it were to some inner place, which is yet 
no place : nor are they the images thereof, but the things them- 
selves. For what is literature, what the art of disputing, how many 
kinds of questions there be ? Whatsoever of these I know, in sudi 
manner exists in my memory, as that I have not taken in the image, 
and left out the thing, or that it should have sounded and p»assed away 
like a voice fixed on the ear by that impress, whereby it mig;ht be 

recalled, as if it sounded when it no longer sounded For 

those things are not transmitted into the memory, but their images 
only are, with an admirable swiftness, caught up and stored as it 
were in wondrous cabinets, and thence wonderfully by the act of 
remembering, brought forth. 

. . . ' And how many things of this kind does my memory bear 
which have been already found out, and, as I said, placed, as it were, 
at hand, which we are said to have learned and come to know ; 
which were I for some short space of time to cease to call to mind, 
they are again so buried, and glide back, as it were, into the deeper 
recesses, that they must again, as if new, be thought out thence, for 
other abode they have none. But they must be drawn together again, 
that they may be known ; that is to say, they must be, as it were, 
collected together from their dispersion ; whence the word ** cogita- 
tion " is derived : for cogo (collect) and cogito (re-collect) have the 
same relation to each other as^^^ and agito, facio and factito. But 
the mind hath appropriated to itself this word (cogitation) ; so that. 
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not what is "collected" anyhow, but what is "re-collected," ue. 
brought together in the mind, is properly said to be cogitated or 
thought upon. ... 

* Great is the power of memor)', a fearful thing, O my God ; a 
deep and boundless manifoldness ! And this thing is the mind, and 
this am I myself. What am I then, O my God ? What nature am 
I ? A life various and manifold, and exceedingly immense. Behold 
in the plains, and caves, and caverns of my memory, innumerable 
and innumerably full of innumerable kinds of things, either through 
images, as all bodies ; or by actual presence, as the arts ; or by cer- 
tain notions or impressions, as the affections of the mind, which, 
even when the mind doth not feel, the memory retaineth, while yet 
whatsoever is in the memory is also in the mind : over all these do 
I run, I fly ; I dive on this side and on that, as far as I can, and 
there is no end. So great is the force of memory, so great the force 
of life, even in the mortal life of man. What shall I do then, O thou 
my true life, my God ? I will pass even beyond this power of mine 
which is called memory ; yea, I will pass beyond it, that I may 
approach unto Thee, O sweet light!' — Confessions^ Book x. 

No one will want any remark on this wonderful pas- 
sage, or any further illustration of what memory contains ; 
but as I have said, in proof of the fact, that what it con- 
tains can be reproduced, — ' that the power of association 
bears the same relation to the contents of memory, which 
the force of gravitation does to the heavenly bodies,* ' — 
I shall adduce in confirmation, the following explana- 
tions, by Coleridge, of the Law of Association, as set 
forth by Aristotle : — 

* The general law of association, or more accurately, the common 
condition under which all exciting causes act, and in which they may 
be generalized according to Aristotle, is this : ideas, by having been 
together, acquire a power of recalling each other ; or, every partial 
representation awakes the total representation of which it had been 

1 P. 154. 
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a part. In the practical determination of this common principle to 
particular recollections, he admits five agents or occasioning^ causes : 
ij/, Connection in time, — whether simultaneous, preceding, or succes- 
sive ; 2d, Vicinity, or connection in space ; ^d. Interdependence, or 
necessary connection, as cause and effect ; 4M, Likeness; ^tA, Cott- 
trast. As an additional solution of the occasional seeming chasms in 
the continuity of reproduction, he proves that movements or ideas 
possessing one or the other of these five characters, had passed 
through the mind as intermediate links, sufficiently clear to recall 
other parts of the same total impressions with which they had co- 
existed, though not vivid enough to excite that degree of attention 
which is requisite for distinct recollection, or, as we may aptly express 
it, after consciousness. In association, then, consists the whole 
mechanism of the reproduction of impressions, in the Aristotelian 
Psychology. It is the universal law of the passive fancy and mechani- 
cal memory ; that which supplies to all other faculties their objects, 
to all thought the elements of its materials.' — Biographia Literaria, 
vol. i. Part i. chap. vi. 



II. 



THE IMPERISHABLE NESS OF 

MEMORY, 

COLERIDGE AND DE QUINCEY. 

* You cannot meet a stranger upon the streets, nor utter a word in 
your remotest solitude, nor think a thought in your inmost heart, 
but lo ! this Recording Angel has noted it down upon the tablets of 
your soul for ever. ' ^ 

ROM the * contents * of memory I turn to its 
iMPERiSHABLENESS. The illustrations are most 
interesting, but to me they possess this special 
charm, that they are, with one or two exceptions, the 
passages referred to in the preface, — the quotations, by 
which the esteemed professor commended to his students 
the view, that memory might be the judgment-book. 
In the italicised sentence of first quotation the germ of 
that view will be found : — 

* A young woman of four or five and twenty who could neither 
read nor write was seized with a nervous fever, during which, 
according to the asseverations of all the priests and monks of the 
neighbourhood, she became possessed, and, as it appeared, by a 
very learned devil. She continued incessantly talking I^tin, Greek, 
and Hebrew in very pompous tones, and with most distinct enun- 
ciation. . . . The case had attracted the particular attention of a 

1 P. 150. 
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young physician, and by his statement many eminent physiologists 
and psychologists visited the town and cross-examined the case on 
the spot. Sheets full of her ravings were taken down from her 
own mouth, and were found to consist of sentences, coherent and 
intelligible each for itself, but with little or no connection with each 
other. Of the Hebrew, a small portion only could be traced to the 
Bible ; the remainder seemed to be in the rabbinical dialect. All 
trick or conspiracy was out of the question. Not only had the young 
woman ever been a harmless, simple creature, but she was evi- 
dently labouring under a nervous fever. In the town in which she 
had been resident for many years as a servant in different families, 
no solution presented itself. The young physician, however, de- 
termined to trace her past life step by step ; for the patient herself 
was incapable of returning a rational answer. He at length suc- 
ceeded in discovering . . . that the patient — an orphan at the time 
— ^had been charitably taken by an old Protestant pastor at nine 
years of age, and had remained with him some years, even till the 
old man's death. . . . Anxious inquiries were then, of course, made 

• 

concerning the pastor's habits ; and the solution of the phenomenon 
was soon obtained : for it appeared that it had been the old man's 
custom for years to walk up and down a passage of his house, into 
which the kitchen door opened, and to repeat to himself with a 
loud voice out of His favourite books. . . . He was a very learned 
man, and a great Hebraist. Among his books (discovered in a 
niece's possession) were found a collection of rabbinical writings, 
together with several of the Greek and Latin fathers ; and the 
physician succeeded in identifying so many passages with those 
taken down at the young woman's bedside, that no doubt could 
remain in any rational mind concerning the true origin of the im- 
pression made on her nervous system. 

* This authenticated case furnishes both proof and instance, that 
reliques of sensation may exist for an indefinite time in a latent state 
in the very same order in which they were originally impressed ; and 
as we cannot rationally suppose the feverish state of the brain to 
act in any other way than as a stimulus, this fact (and it would not 
be difficult to adduce several of the same kind) contributes to make 
it even probable, that all thoughts are in themselves imperishable ; 
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and that, if the intelligent faculty should be rendered more compre- 
hensive, /"/ would require only a different and apportioned organization 
— the body celestial instead of the body terrestrial — to bring before every 
human soul the collective experience of its whole pctst existence. And 
this — this— perchance is the dread book of judgment^ in the mysterious 
hieroglyphics of which every idle ivord is recorded. Yea, in the very 
nature of a living spirit, it may be more possible that heaven and 
earth should pass away, than that a single act, a single thought, 
should be loosened or lost from that living chain of causes, with all 
the links of which, conscious or unconscious, the free will, our only 
absolute self, is co-extensive and co-present.' — Coleridge: Bio- 
graphia Literaria, vol. i., First Part, chap. vi. 

After the death of Professor John Wilson, Mr Warren 
published an account of an interview he once had ^ith 
the Professor, when Mr De Quincey was present, and 
the conversation happened to turn on ' forgetting.' 

***Is such a thing os forgetting possible to the human mind?" 
asked Mr De Quincey. ** Does the mind ever actually lose anything 
for ever ? Is not every impression it has once received reproducible ? 
How often a thing is suddenly recollected that had happened many, 
many years before, but never been thought of since till that moment ! 
Possibly a suddenly developed power of recollecting every act of a 
man's life, may constitute the great book to be opened before Him 
on the judgment-day." I ventured to say, that I knew an instance 
of a gentleman who, in hastily jumping on board the ** Excellent," 
. . . missed it, and fell into the water of Portsmouth harbour, 
sinking to a great depth. For a while he was supposed drowned. 
He afterwards said, that all he remembered after plunging into 
the water, was a sense of freedom from pain, and a sudden recol- 
lection of all his past life, especially of guilty actions that he had 
long forgotten. Professor Wilson said, that if this were so, it was 
indeed very startling ; and I think Mr De Quincey said, that he also 
had heard of one, if not of two or three, such cases.' — * Personal 
Recollections of Christopher North,' Blackivood's Magazine^ Dec. 
1851. 
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This extract from Blcukivood's Magazine inay serve as 
an appropriate introduction to a passage from Mr De 
Quincey's own writings, — a passage which cannot fail 
to suggest, what the subject, which those quotations are 
intended to illustrate, might have become in the hands 
of a master. It is from his well-known description of the 
Palimpsest of the Brain : — 

* The fleeting accidents of man's life, and its external shows, may 
indeed be irrelate and incongruous ; but the organizing principles 
which fuse into harmony, and gather about fixed predetermined 
centres, whatever heterogeneous elements life may have acciunulated 
from without, will not permit the grandeur of human unity greatly 
to be violated, or its ultimate repose to be troubled in the retrospect 
from dying moments, or from other great convulsions. Such a con- 
vulsion is the struggle of gradual suffocation, as in drowning ; and 
in the original Opium Confessions, I mentioned a case of that nature 
communicated to me by a lady from her own childish exp)erience. 
The lady is still living ; and at the time of relating this incident, 
when already very old, she had become religious to scepticism. 
According to my present belief, she had completed her ninth year, 
when, playing by the side of a solitary brook, she fell into one of its 
deepest pools. Eventually, but after what lapse of time nobody 
ever knew, she was saved from death by a farmer, who, riding in 
some distant lane, had seen her rise to the surface ; but not until 
she had descended within the abyss of death, and looked into its 
secrets, as far, perhaps, as ever human eye can have looked that 
had permission to return. At a certain stage of this descent, a blow 
seemed to strike her — phosphoric radiance sprang forth from her 
eyeballs ; and immediately a mighty theatre expanded within her 
brain. In a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, every act, every 
design of her past life, lived again — arraying themselves, not as a 
succession, but as parts of a co-existence. Such a light fell upon 
the whole path of her life backwards into the shades of infancy, as 
the light, perhaps, which wrapt the destined apostle on his road to 
Damascus. Yet that light blinded for a season ; but hers poured 
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celestial vision upon the brain, so that her consciousness became 
omnipresent at one moment to every feature in the infinite review. 
This anecdote was treated sceptically at the time by some critics. 
But, besides that it has since been confirmed by other experiences 
essentially the same, reported by other parties in the same circum- 
stances who had never heard of each other, the true point for 
astonishment is not the simultaneity of arrangement under which 
the past events of life — though in fact successive— had formed their 
dread line of revelation. This was but a secondary phenomenon ; 
the deeper lay in the resurrection itself, and the possibility of re- 
surrection for what had so long slept in the dust. A pall, deep as 
oblivion, had been thrown by life over every trace of these experi- 
ences ; and yet suddenly, at a silent command, at the signal of a 
blazing rocket sent up from the brain, the pall draws up, and the 
whole depths of the theatre are exposed. Here was the greater 
mystery. Now this mystery is liable to no doubt ; for it is repeated, 
and ten thousand times repeated, by opium, for those who are its 
martyrs. Yes, reader, countless are the mysterious handwritings of 
grief or joy which have inscribed themselves successively upon the 
palimpsest of your brain ; and like the annual leaves of aboriginal 
forests, or the undissolving snows on the Himalaya, or light falling 
upon light, the endless strata have covered up each other in for- 
getfiilness. But by the hour of death, but by fever, but by the 
scorchings of opium, all these can revive in strength. They are not 
dead, but sleeping.' 

The case of drowning in Portsmouth harbour, referred 
to in the conversation at Professor Wilson's, is familiar 
enough to students of mental philosophy, but I give it 
here for the sake of the general reader. Apart from its 
value as an illustration of the imperishableness of thought, 
it is intrinsically worth repeating. The writer was Admiral 
Beaufort, and the narrative was drawn up (in 1825) at 
the request of Dr WoUaston, to whom the substance of 
it had been communicated orally some time before. 
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After giving the details of the falling into the water, and 
the preparations for rescuing him, the narrator states : — 

* With the >iolent but >'am attempts to make m\'self heard, I had 
swallowed much water ; I was soon exhausted by my struggles, and 
before any relief reached me I had sunk below the surfiux : all h<^ 
had fled — all exertion ceased — and I fdt I was drowning. So £sur, 
these facts were either partially remembered after my recovery, or 
supplied by those who had latterly witnessed the scene ; for daring 
an interval of such agitation a drowning person is too much occupied 
in catching at ever}* passing straw, or too much absorbed by alternate 
hope and despair, to mark the succession of events very accurately. 

* Not so, however, with the facts which immediately ensued : my 
mind had then undergone the sudden revolution which appeared to 
you so remarkable, and all the circumstances of which are now as 
vividly fresh in my memory as if they had occurred but yesterday. 
From the moment that all exertion had ceased, which I imagine was 
the immediate consequence of complete suffocation, a calm feeling 
of the most perfect tranquillity superseded the previous tumultuous 
sensations ; it might be called apathy, certainly not resignation, for 
droHTiing no longer appeared to be an evil. I no longer thought of 
^ing rescued, nor was I in any bodily paui. On the contrary, my 
sensations were now of rather a pleasurable cast, partaking of that 
dull but contented sort of feeling which precedes the sleep produced 
by fatigue. Though the senses were thus deadened, not so the mind : 
its activity seemed to be invigorated, in a ratio M'hich defies all 
description ; for thought rose after thought with a rapidity of succes- 
sion that is not only indescribable, but probably inconceivable by any 
one who has not himself been in a similar situation. The course of 
those thoughts I can even now in a great measure retrace : the event 
which had just taken place — the awkwardness that had produced it 
— the bustle it must have occasioned (for I had observed two persons 
jump from the chains) — the effect it would have on a most affec- 
tionate father — the manner in which he would disclose it to the rest 
of the family — and a thousand other circumstances minutely asso- 
ciated with home, were the first series of reflections that occurred. 
They then took a wider range : our last cruise — a former voyage and 
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shipwreck — ^my school, the progress I had made there, and the time 
I had misspent — and even all my boyish pursuits and adventures. 

* Thus travelling backwards, every past incident of my life seemed 
to glance across my recollection in retrograde succession ; not, how- 
ever, in mere outline, as here stated, but the picture filled up with 
every minute and collateral feature : in short, the whole period of 
my existence seemed to be placed before me in a kind of panoramic 
review, and each act of it seemed to be accompanied by a con- 
sciousness of right or wrong, or by some reflection on its cause or its 
consequences ; indeed, many trifling events which had been long 
forgotten then crowded into my imagination, and with the character 
of recent familiarity. 

* May not all this be some indication of the almost infinite power 
of memory with which we may awaken in another world, and thus 
be compelled to contemplate our past lives? Or might it not in 
some degree warrant the inference that death is only a change or 
modification of our existence, in which there is no real pause or 
interruption? But however that may be, one circumstance was 
highly remarkable : that the innumerable ideas which flashed into my 
mind were all retrospective. Yet I had been religiously brought up: 
my hopes and fears of the next world had lost nothing of their early 
strength, and at any other period intense interest and awful anxiety 
would have been excited by the mere probability that I was floating 
on the threshold of eternity ; yet at that inexplicable moment, when 
I had a full conviction that I had already crossed that threshold, not 
a single thought wandered into the future : I was wrapt entirely in 
the past. 

* The length of time that was occupied by this deluge of ideas, or 
rather the shortness of time into which they were condensed, I cannot 
now state with precision ; yet certainly two minutes could not have 
elapsed from the moment of suffocation to that of my being hauled 
up.' — Letter from Admiral Beaufort to Dr Wollaston^ in Sir y. 
Barraio's Autobiography^ pp. 398-401. 

One instance more. When the * Central America* was 
wrecked in 1857, those who were ultimately saved floated 
about for hours, clinging to planks and life-preservers, 
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and seem to have experienced even more than the horrors 
of death. It was night, and the fear of sharks took pos- 
session of them. In these circumstances, a little shred 
of past life and eariy guilt — forgotten — unthought of for 
twenty years — forced itself upon the mind of one of the 
survivors. The homely style of the narrative deducts 
nothing from the illustrative worth of what he tells : — 

* I guess I had been about four hours in the water, and had floated 
away from the rest, when the waves ceased to make any noise, and 
I heard my mother say, "Johnny, did you eat sister's grapes ?*' I 
hadn't thought of it for twenty years at least. It had gone clean out 
of my mind. I had a sister that died of consumption, more than 
thirty years ago ; and when she was sick — I was a boy of eleven or 
so —a neighbour had sent her some early hothouse grapes. Well, 
those grapes were left in a room where I was, and — I ought to have 
been skinned alive for it, little rascal that I was — I devoured them 
all. Mother came to me after I had gone to bed, when she couldn't 
find the fruit for sister to moisten her mouth with in the night, and 
said, "Johnny, did you eat sister's grapes ?" I did not add to the 
meanness of my conduct by telling a lie. I owned up, and my 
mother went away in tears, but without flogging me. It occasioned me 
a qualm of conscience for many a year after ; but, as I said, for twenty 
years at least I had not thought of it, till when I was floating about 
benumbed with cold I heard it as plain as ever I heard her voice in 
my life : I heard mother say, " Johnny, did you eat sister's grapes ? " 
I don't know how to account for it. Although it did not scare me, 
I thought it was a presage of my death.' — Newspaper of the tinie. 

The readers of Locke will recall the well-known passage 
where the opposite phenomenon of decay of memory is 
given in language as beautiful as it is clear : — 

* The ideas, as well as children, of our youth, often die before us ; 
and our minds represent to us those tombs to which we are approach- 
ing, where, though the brass and marble remain, yet the inscriptions 
are effaced by time, and the imagery moulders away. The pictures 
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drawn in our minds are laid in fading colours, and if not sometimes 
refreshed, vanish and disappear. How much the constitution of our 
bodies, and the make of our animal spirits, are concerned in this, 
and whether the temper of the brain makes this difference, that in 
some it retains the characters drawn on it like marble, in others 
like freestone, and in others little better than sand, I shall not here 
inquire ; though it may seem probable that the constitution of the 
body does sometimes influence the memory, since we oftentimes find 
a disease quite strip the mind of all its ideas, and the flames of a 
fever in a few days calcine all those to dust and confusion which 
seemed to be as lasting as if engraved in marble.' 

But no one more readily than Locke himself would 
explain that this history of decay did not extend beyond 
the grave. To him the resurrection-life was a blessed 
hope. And apart from this, as I well remember my old 
professor saying, when quoting this passage, * What rises 
again is not the material body or brain which influences 
the memory here, but the spiritual body with all its in- 
alienable facts of acquirement and character.' The resur- 
rection is the reproduction not only of the life and per- 
sonality of earth, but of all the inscriptions engraved on 
their surface — indelible thenceforth for ever. 




III. 

REMEMBERING IN THE FUTURE. 

JEREMY AND ISAAC TAYLOR. 

* Up from her profoundest depths will arise the long-forgotten and 

unconfessed iniquities.'^ 

HATEVER of worth there may be, in viewing 
the judicial instruments of the present and the 
future in their organic unity ; or in suggesting a 
method by which, through the operation of existing laws, 
the secrets of memory may be disclosed on the day of judg- 
ment, there is neither merit nor novelty in reproducing 
the fact, that the remembrances of the judged will play 
an important part among the processes and events of 
that day. The subject has always been a favourite one 
with preachers, and, among others, has received large 
and rich illustration from the English divines of the 
seventeenth century, and their American and Scotch 
successors of the eighteenth. The usual purpose of 
their illustrations, however, is to exhibit the nature of 
the future woe. The * remembering * they dwell upon 
and unfold, is the remembering of the doomed in hell. 
Jeremy Taylor is an exception. In his three great 
sermons on * Christ's Advent to Judgment,' he has not 
failed to notice and mark out the part, which memory has 

1 r. 1 68. 
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to play, while the wicked are still before the throne. 
My immediate object is to quote the particular paragraph 
of the sermon in which this is done ; but as the sweep 
of that and its companion discourses covers a large por- 
tion of the field I have been traversing, I shall enrich 
these pages with two additional paragraphs, — the one 
illustrative of the prelusive character of the judgments of 
Providence, the other of the appearance of the Judge : — 

* We may guess at the severity of the Judge by the lesser strokes 
of that judgment which He is pleased to send upon sinners in this 
world, to make them afraid of the horrible pains of doom's-day : I 
mean the torments of an unquiet conscience, the amazement and con- 
fusions of some sins and some persons. For I have sometimes seen 
persons surprised in a base action, and taken in the circumstances 
of crafty theft and secret injustices, before their excuse was ready. 
They have changed their colour, their speech hath faltered, their 
tongue stammered, their eyes did wander and fix nowhere, till 
shame made them sink into their hollow eye-pits to retreat from the 
images and circumstances of discovery ; their wits are lost, their 
reason useless : the whole order of the soul is discomposed, and 
they neither see, nor feel, nor think as they use to do ; but they are 
broken into disorder by a stroke of damnation and a lesser stripe of 
hell.' 

Touching the appearing of the Lord, he has many 
things to say; but this, bearing on the effect of His 
appearing on the wicked, is the most pertinent to my 
purpose here : — 

* How shalt thou look upon Him that fainted and died for love of 
thee, and thou didst scorn His miraculous mercies ? How shall we 
dare to behold that holy face that brought salvation to us, and we 
turned away and fell in love with death, and kissed deformity and 
sins ! And yet in the beholding of that face consists much of the 
glories of eternity ! All the pains and passions, the sorrows and 
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the groans, the humility and poverty, the labours and the watcfaings, 
the prayers and the sermons, the miracles and the prophecies, the 
whip and the nails, the death and the burial, the shame and the 
smart, the cross and the grave of Jesus, shall be laid upon thy score, 
if thou hast refused the mercies and design of all their holy ends 
and purposes.' 

Coming to the working of memory and conscience in 
the day of judgment, he says : — 

* As our conscience will represent all our sins to us, so the Judge 
will represent all His Father's kindnesses, as Nathan did to David 
when he was to make the justice of the divine sentence appear 
against him. Then it shall be remembered that the joys of every 
day's piety would have been a greater pleasure every night, than 
the remembrance of every night's sin could have been in the morn- 
ing. . . . The offering ourselves to God. every morning, and the 
thanksgiving to God every night, hope and fear, shame and desire, 
the honour of leaving a fair name behind us, and the shame of 
dying as a fool, — everything, indeed, in the world is made to be an 
argument and inducement to us to invite us to come to God and 
be saved ; and, therefore, when this and infinitely more shall by the 
Judge be exhibited in sad remembrances, there needs no other sen- 
tence : we shall condemn ourselves with a hasty shame and a fearful 
confusion, to see how good God hath been to us, and how base we 
have been to ourselves 

' Our conscience shall be our accuser. But this signifies but these 
two things : first, that we shall be condemned for the evils that we 
have done, and shall then remember, — God by His power wiping 
away the dust from the tables of our memory, and taking off the 
consideration and the voluntary neglect, and rude shuffling of our 
cases of conscience ; for then we shall see things as they are, the 
evil circumstances and the crooked intentions, the adherent unhand- 
someness and the direct crimes : for all things are laid up safely ; 
and though we draw a curtain of a cobweb over them, and sew fig- 
leaves before our shame, yet God shall draw away the curtain, and 
forgetfulness shall be no more, because, with a taper in the hand 
of God, all the comers of our nastiness shall be discovered. And, 
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second^ it signifies this also, that not only the justice of God shall 
be confessed by us in our own shame and condemnation ; but the 
evil of the sentence shall be received into us to melt our bowels, and 
to break ovu- hearts in pieces within us, because we are the authors 
of our own death, and our own inhuman hands have torn our souls 
in pieces.' 

When these words were written, it was still usual to 
look upon the body as a clog upon the mind, a sort of 
prison-house from which death would set us free. The 
great truth that the body is the instrument of the mind, 
and that death and resurrection are the passing upward 
into the possession of a more perfect instrument — the 
body celestial^ instead of the body terrestrial — had to wait 
another century and a half, before it could be received 
into the Christian psychology of England. But it may 
serve to mark at once the advancement towards more 
exact views on this subject, which Christian philosophy 
has attained, since the days of the great Royalist preacher ; 
and the nearness to the full truth, which (without this 
exactitude) Taylor reached, if, before quoting the pas- 
sage I am about to extract from The Physical Theory 
of Another Life of his illustrious namesake, I give one 
other paragraph from the sermon which has supplied the 
preceding quotations : — 

* The evils of this world are material and bodily ; the pressing of 
a shoulder, or the straining of a joint ; the dislocation of a bone, or 
the extending of an artery ; a bruise in the flesh, or the pinching of 
the skin ; a hot liver, or a sickly stomach ; and then the mind is 
troubled because its instrument is ill at ease. But all the proper 
troubles of this life are nothing but the effects of an uneasy body, or 
an abused fancy, and therefore can be no bi^er than a blow or a 
cosenage, than a wound or a dream ; only the trouble increases as the 
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soul works it ; and if it makes reflex acts, and begins the evil upon its 
own account, then it multiplies and doubles, because the proper 
scene of grief is opened, and sorrow peeps through the comers of the 
soul. But in those regions and days of sorrow, when the soul shall 
be no more depending upon the body, but the perfect principle of 
all its actions, the actions are quick and the perceptions brisk ; the 
passions are extreme, and the motions are spiritual ; the pains are 
like the horrors of a devil, and the groans of an evil spirit ; not slow 
like the motions of a heavy foot, or a loaden arm ; but quick as an 
angel's wing, active as lightning ; and a grief then is nothing like a 
grief notv; and the words of a man's tongue which are fitted to the 
uses of this world, are as unfit to signify the evils of the next, as 
person^ and nature, and hand, and motion, and passion are to re- 
present the effects of the divine attributes, actions,*and subsistence. ' 

In the course of the great work I have already named 
— The Physical Theory of Another Life — Isaac Taylor 
comes upon this very theme. But he handles it in illus- 
tration of the new experiences of a soul clothed with the 
resurrection body. Substantially, the conclusions are the 
same. But where, in the earlier writer, the conclusion 
is reached through the conviction, that then * the soul 
shall be no more depending on the body;* in the later, 
it is reached through the fact, that the soul will have a 
fuller and more exquisite instrument in the resurrection 
body than it has at present. Among the changes which 
may be supposed to be effected on the powers of the 
mind, by the new corporeal structure, the changes on 
memory are noted as pre-eminent. The chapter in 
which these changes are described, has so direct a bear- 
ing on the discussions in that part of my volume to which 
these pages are meant as an appendix, that I make no 
apology for quoting the greater portion of it here. 

* The memory is, in a peculiar sense, a function of the brain ; and 
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as, in the admission of images of the external world, everything de- 
pends upon the sensorium, so likewise in the retention and the 
reproduction of these ideas, the physical structvu-e and the actual 
condition or healthy action of the cerebral organ determine its power 
and its activity. The memory grows with the growth of the body, 
strengthens with adolescence, is the contemporary of animal energy ; 
and is the first of the mental powers to betray the incipient decay ol 
the vital force : the grey head, the impaired sight, the trembling 
limb, and the faithless memory, tell of the advance of years, even 
while reason, and perhaps imagination, scarcely seem to decline. 
Again, it is the memory that is the most directly affected by ex- 
ternal injuries of the head, or by those diseases that spend theis vio- 
lence upon the brain. It is the memory, moreover, that asks for, 
and admits, those artificial aids which bespeak its intimate alliance 
with corporeal impressions. Thus it is that any very peculiar 
physical sensation, recurring after a long interval, brings to our 
recollection the incidental circumstances and the mental state at the 
time of its first occurrence. . . . 

*It is therefore obvious that this organic mental faculty, as at 
present possessed even by the most highly favoured individuals, is 
susceptible of much enhancement and extension, merely by an im- 
provement of the corporeal constitution. . . . 

* As sensation is a limited consciousness of the external world, so 
is memory a limited and incidental recollection of our past states 
of feeling : it is a partial exercise of a larger power, which, in adapt- 
ing itself to the occasions of active life, forfeits or holds in abeyance 
its plenary prerogatives. Considered as a fimction of the brain, the 
memory retains what it retains, and reproduces what it reproduces, 
according to the law of an arbitrary, and often accidental, connection 
of ideas. The power which, in its original capacity, might have filled 
a broad field, does in fact only beat a narrow path, and gropes its way 
backward over the ground it has traversed, in search of what it has 
dropped. Or, to change our comparison, the memory is a book, the 
blank leaves of which are constantly filling, but of which the written 
portion never lies outspread before us ; and, moreover, the paper 
being of frail texture, and the ink evanescent, and the entries often 
made in haste, or carelessly, they soon become totally illegible. . . . 

Q 
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* Perhaps, if our impressions of the past were not in some such 
manner liable to be abated and borne down, or obscured and obli- 
terated, there would, in most minds, be certain vivid recollections 
which would continue to usurp the entire consciousness, and so 
exclude the present, with its fainter sensations, its interests and its 
duties ; and we might thus be liable to long seasons of abstraction, 
during which we should stand like statues amid the urgent affairs of 
the passing moment. Such, in fact, is the misfortune of a class of 
morbid minds. But this necessity for abating the vividness of the 
memory is temporary only ; and it is easy to imagine such an en- 
hancement of the active force of the mind, in relation to the passing 
moment, as should fully counterpoise the influence of even the most 
distinct and vivid recollection of scenes gone by. Let but the 
voluntary principle be proportionately invigorated, and then the 
mind might enjoy a permanent and bright consciousness of all that 
it has ever known, felt, and performed : — it might thus repossess 
itself of its entire past existence, and might continue to enjoy (or to 
endure) an ever-growing and entire recollection of its various succes- 
sive states : it might every moment live its whole life over simul- 
taneously, and with infallible accuracy might be conscious of all the 
circumstances and shades of every portion of its being. However 
much such a full consciousness of the past might seem to exceed, in 
kind as well as in amount, our present partial and fallacious recol- 
lections, it would nevertheless be only the same power of the mind, 
set free from physical obstructions and infirmities. 

' The spiritual body, in itself indestructible and exempt from the 
liability to animal decay, may allow the mental faculty to spread 
itself out to the full ; as if an inscription, which heretofore had been 
committed to a leaf, or papyrian scroll, was now transferred to a fair 
and ample surface of Parian marble. . . . 

'The moral life is, in a peculiar sense — A history : it is a pro- 
cess, involving successive stages, through the course of which the 
unalterable laws of the spiritual economy are in turn brought to 
bear upon the dispositions and conduct of those who are subject 
thereto. Take away memory, and we go near to annul government 
and to destroy accountability. 

* Now Lt is as embodied^ and as thereby conversant with material 
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objects, that the mind learns to arrange its consciousness in a series, 
or in other words, exercises memory. For this faculty, although not 
exclusively conversant with material objects, yet rarely, if ever, en- 
tertains any notions, as constituting part of our past history, unless 
connected with things seen, heard, and felt. Pure abstract concep- 
tions may indeed keep their place in the mind ; but whenever the 
having entertained such conceptions is remembered^ it is only as they 
may have been accidentally conjoined with circumstances of place 
or company, or with physical sensations. The memory leans upon 
the material world. 

* On both these accounts then, — that is to say, first, because it is 
peculiarly dependent upon the bodily organization ; and secondly, 
because it is mainly conversant with images of the external world, — 
the faculty of memory is one which, with the highest probability, we 
may expect to be greatly extended and improved in a new and a 
more refined corporeal structure. . . . 

' A little steady reflection will open to any one who pursues the 
idea, many momentous consequences involved in the supposition of 
an entire continuous recollection of our past existence, or of what 
might be termed a plenary memory. In relation to the maturing 
of the moral life, it is this vivid consciousness of the whole series of 
our actions and emotions, that is needed for penetrating the mind 
with a sense of its own condition, and for rendering it its own equi- 
table censor. It is manifest that those egregiously false estimates, 
which we so often entertain of our own merits, gain erttrance by 
favour of an oblivion of the most considerable and characteristic por- 
tions of our moral life. It is from a full and incessant recollection of 
the past, that are to arise, if at all, and in a due and necessary inten- 
sity, those strivings of the spirit with itself, and those compunctious 
agonies of the heart, whence improvement may result. The trite 
motto on a sun-dial, N'on sine lumine, might aptly be transferred to 
the human conscience in relation to memory ; and we may believe 
that when its full light, unabated and perpetual, shall be brought to 
bear upon the soul's sense of good and evil, then shall be developed, 
in its dread power, the force of the moral principle as implanted by 
Clod in our bosoms. 

' The abstract possibility of an entire restoration of memory, or of 
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the recovery of the whole that it has ever contained, need not be 
questioned ; or if it were, an appeal might be made to every one's 
personal experience : for we suppose there are none to whom it has 
not hapj>ened to have a sudden recollection — a flashing of some 
minute and unimportant incident of early life or childhood ; and 
perhaps after an interval of forty or sixty years. With some persons, 
these unconnected and uncalled for reminiscences are frequent, and 
very vivid ; and they seem to imply that, although the mind may have 
lost its command over the stores of memory, and may no longer be 
able to recall at will the remote passages of its history, yet that the 
memory itself has not really parted with any of its deposits, but holds 
them faithfully (if not obediently) in reserve, against a season when 
the whole will be demanded of it. Might not the human memory 
be compared to a field of sepulture, thickly stocked with the remains 
of many generations ; but of all these thousands whose dust heaves 
the surface, a few only are saved from immediate oblivion upon 
tablets and urns; while the many are, at present, utterly lost to 
knowledge. Nevertheless each of the dead has left in that soil an 
imperishable germ ; and all, without distinction, shall another day 
start up, and claim their dues/ 





IV. 
CONSCIENCE. 

DR WHEWELL. 

* Be that knowledge great or small, it is, to the extent of it, our law 
of God ; and this law our conscience has in charge. ' ^ 

OR the reason referred to already, because the 
chapter in which these words occur, originally 
formed part of a lecture prepared for a general 
audience, my description of conscience, and the relation 
it bears to memory, did not and could not aim at much 
precision. Partly to supply a better description, partly 
to corroborate the views I have advanced regarding the 
connection between the Word in the keeping of conscience 
and the face of the Judge, I quote here some passages 
from the writings of one of the most illustrious living 
expositors of moral science in England : — 

* We approve or disapprove of what we have done or tried to do. 
We consider our acts, external and internal, with reference to a moral 
standard of right and wrong. We recognise them as virtuous or 
vicious. The faculty or habit of doing this is conscience. 

* As science means knowledge, conscience etymologically means 
self-knowledge ; and such is the meaning of the word in Latin and 
French, and of the corresponding word in Greek {conscientiay con- 
science, ^vni^no'ts). But the English word implies a moral standard 
of action in the mind, as well as a consciousness of our own actions. 
It may be convenient to us to mark this distinction of an internal 

1 P. i6o. 
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moral standard as one part of conscience ; and self-knowledge, or 
consciousness, as another part. The one is the internal law, the 
other the internal accuser, witness, and judge. This distinction was 
noted by early Christian moralists. They termed the former part 
of conscience syntercsis^ the internal repository ; the latter syndcUsis^ 
the internal knowledge. We may term the former conscience as 
law, the latter conscience as witness. . . . The offices of conscience 
as witness, accuser, and judge, cannot easily be separated ; for to 
be conscious of having done an act, to question its character, and 
to know that it is wrong, are steps which usually follow close upon 
each other. Yet these steps may often be distinct. It may require 
some consideration, and some careful exercise of the intellect, to dis- 
cern the important features of an act, and to apply to it the appro- 
priate rules of duty. The moralists who distinguish the synteresis 
from the syneidesisy represent the acts of conscience as expressed 
by the three members of a syllogism, of which the first contains 
theAjw; the second, thewit/iess; the third, ^<t judgment. As an 
example, we may take this syllogism : He who dissembles, trans- 
gresses the duty of truth ; I have dissembled ; therefore I have trans- 
gressed the duty of truth. We may also note a further office which 
is ascribed to conscience. She inflicts punishmefit for the offences 
thus condemned ; for the self-accusation and self-condemnation, of 
which we have sjx)ken, bring with them their especial pains. Re- 
pentance is sorrow ; remorse is a pang, a torment ; transgression lies 
like a weight on the conscience, and makes it feel burthened and 
oppressed. Again, the conscience is spoken of as the record of 
offences committed ; and as stained, polluted, blackened by our 
transgressions. 

' Conscience, the judge, must pronounce its decision according to 
conscience, the law. If we have not transgressed the law of con- 
science, conscience acquits us. If we have violated the law of con- 
science, conscience condemns us. 

* He who is condemned by his own conscience is guilty. He has 
really done wrong. He has really offended against the supreme rule. 
His actions are inconsistent with the stage at which he has arrived 
in his moral progress. They are therefore inconsistent with morality. 
He who acts against his conscience is always vyrong. 
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*The question naturally occurs, whether, on the other hand, he 
who acts according to his conscience is always right ; whether he who 
is acquitted by his conscience is free from blame. Is it enough for 
the demands of morality, if each person compares his actions to the 
standard of right and wrong which he has in his mind ? Is this a 
complete justification ? 

* It is evident, that to answer these questions in the affirmative 
would lead to great inconsistencies in our morality ; for, under the 
influence of education, laws, prejudices, and passions, the standard 
of right and wrong, which exists in men's minds for the time, is often 
very different from that which the moralist can assent to. Men 
have often committed thefts, frauds, impositions, homicides, think- 
ing their actions right, though they were such as all moralists would 
condemn as wrong. Such men acted according to their consciences. 
Were they thereby justified? 

* What has already been said, may suggest a reply to such ques- 
tions. It is the duty of man constantly to prosecute his moral and 
intellectual culture. This requires not only that we should conform 
our actions to the standard which we have in our minds for the time ; 
but that also we are to make this standard truly moral. Whatever 
subordinate law we have in our minds, is to be looked upon only as 
a step to the supreme law — the law of complete benevolence, justice, 
truth, purity, and order. Conscience, the law, must be constantly 
directed with the purpose of making it conform to this supreme law. 
We must seek for such light, such knowledge, as may enable us con- 
stantly to promote this conformity. We must labour to enlighten 
and instruct our conscience. This task can never be ended. So 
long as life and powers of thought remain to us, we may always be 
able to acquire a still clearer and higher view than we yet possess of 
the supreme law of our being. We never can have done all that is 
in our power in this respect. It never can be consistent with our 
duty to despair of enlightening and instructing our conscience beyond 
what we have yet done. Our standard of virtue is not high enough, 
if we think it need be made no higher. Virtue has never so com- 
pletely taken possession of man's being, but that she may possess it 
still more completely ; and, therefore, any conception of virtue which 
we look upon as perfect, must on that very account be imperfect. 
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Conscience is never fully fonned, but always in the course of for- 
mation. We may add, that in attempting to enlighten and instruct 
our conscience, and to carry on our moral progress, we are led to 
feel the want of some li^t and some power in addition to the light 
of mere reason, and the ordinary powers which we possess over our 
own minds ; and that religion offers to us the hope of such a power, 
which will, if duly sought, be exercised upon us.' — I>r WkewdCs 
Elements of Morality^ vol. L chap. xiv. 



/ 




V. 

EXTERNAL TESTIMONY. 

BABBAGE. 
* No separate or outward Book needs to be produced. ' ^ 

HERE have been many ingenious speculations 
on the External proofs of sin which may be 
adduced on the judgment-day. Mr Babbage, 
in his Ninth Bridgewater Treatise^ — ^giving a moral appli- 
cation to a mechanical principle, — maintains, that the 
very air which surrounds us, the water on which we sail, 
the earth we tread, will preserve memorials of guilty deeds. 
Not a sound which passes from human lips but leaves 
its impression on the air ; not a pebble thrown into a 
lake, but produces a result which goes on for ever : — 

* The air itself is one vast library, on whose pages are for ever 
written all that man has ever said, or even whispered. There, in their 
mutable but unerring characters, mixed with the earliest as well as 
the latest sighs of mortality, stand for ever recorded vows unredeemed, 
promises unfulfilled, perpetuating in the united movements of each 
particle the testimony of man's changeful will. ' 

As in air, so in water : — 

* No motion, impressed by natural causes or by human agency, is 
ever obliterated. . . . The track of every canoe, of every vessel 

1 P. 172. 
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which has yet ilLsturbed the surface of the ocean, whether impelled 
by manual force or elemental power, remains for ever roistered in 
the future movement of all succeeding particles which may occupy it> 
place. The furrow which it left is indeed instantly filled up by the 
closing waters ; but they draw after them other and larger portions 
of the surrounding element, and these again once moved, commu- 
nicate motion to others in endless succession. . . . 

* If the Almighty stamped on the brow of the earliest murderer the 
indelible and visible mark of his guilt, He has also established laws 
by which every succeeiling criminal is not less irrevocably chained 
to the testimony of his crime ; for every atom of his mortal frame, 
through whatever changes its severed particles may migrate, will 
still retain, adhering to it through every combination, some move- 
ment derived from the muscular effort by which the crime itself 
was perpetrated. ' 

We cannot see those hidden and silent records, but 
the Omniscient can. And, as Mr Babbage, with great 
eloquence, goes on to say, in a higher sphere there may 
be inlets of perception even to ourselves, — 

* Acute enough to trace the impression through all its bearings, 
and thus render every atom of the globe a living witness to the 
actions of every living being. And thus it may happen, to take a 
single illustration, that the soul of the negro, whose fettered body, 
surviving the living charnel-house of his infected prison, was thrown 
into the sea to lighten the ship (that his master might escape the 
limited justice assigned by society to crimes here), will need, at the 
last great day of human accounts, no living witness of his earthly 
agony. When man and all his race shall have disappeared from the 
face of our planet, ask every particle of air still floating over the 
unpeopled earth, and it will record the cruel mandate of the tyrant. 
Interrogate every wave which breaks unimpeded on ten thousand 
desolate shores, and it will give evidence of the last gurgle of the 
waters which closed over the head of his dying victim. Confront 
the murderer with every corporeal atom of his immolated slave, 
and in its still quivering movements he will read the prophet's 
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denunciation of the Hebrew king.' — Babbagr : Ninth Bridgeivater 
Treatise^ pp. 114, 117. 

Dr Hitchcock, in his * Religion and Geology,' refers to 
other writers who have amplified this speculation, and 
carried it along the new lines, which have been opened 
up to us by the recent discoveries in optics, electricity, 
and photography. As Mr Babbage fancied the universe 
a sounding gallery, those others have supposed, that it is 
also a vast picture gallery, where the sun is every moment 
photographing the actions of men, and the sunlight con- 
veying those photographs to the walls of some future 
dwelling-place of the human race : — 

*Thus,* says the unknown author of a little work, entitled 7^he 
Stars and the Earthy in which these ideas were first developed, 
* Thus the imiverse encloses the pictures of the past, like an indestruc- 
tible and incorruptible record, containing the purest and the clearest 
truth ; and, as sound propagates itself in the air, wave after wave ; 
or, to take a still clearer example, as thunder and lightning are in 
reality simultaneous, but in the storm the distant thunder follows at 
the interval of seconds after the flash, so in like manner, according to 
our ideas, the pictures of every occurrence proj^agate themselves into 
the distant ether, upon the wings of a ray of light. And although 
they become weaker and smaller, yet, in immeasurable distance, 
they still have colour and form ; and, as everything possessing 
colour and form is visible, so must these pictures also be said to be 
visible, however impossible it may be for the human eye to perceive 
it with the hitherto discovered optical instruments.' — Quotation in 
Hitchcock'' s ^Religion and Geology,^ Lect. xii. 

What follows is Dr Hitchcock's own : — 

* This photographic influence pervades all nature ; nor can we say 
where it stops. We do not know but it may imprint upon the world 
around us our features, as they are modified by various passions, and 
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thus fill nature with daguerreotype impressions of all our actions that 
are j>erformed in daylight.* 

In the most ingenious way, he argues, from those pro- 
cesses of photography which demand the excltisian of 
light ^ that the deeds of darkness may be pictured as regu- 
larly as the deeds of light. And he calculates that the 
soul of the evil-doer may arrive at some planet destined 
to be his future dwelling-place, contemporaneously with 
the arrival, by the travelling light, of the pictured story 
of his life. 

* The foulest enormities of human conduct have always striven to 
cover themselves with the shroud of night. The thief, the counter- 
feiter, the assassin, the robber, the murderer, and the seducer, feel 
comparatively safe in the midnight darkness, because no human eye 
can scrutinize their actions. But what if it should turn out that sable 
night, to speak paradoxically, is an unerring photographist ! What 
if wicked men, as they open their eyes from the sleep of death in 
another world, should find the universe hung round with faithful 
pictures of their earthly enormities, which they had supposed for ever 
lost in the oblivion of night ! ' — Religion and Geology, Lect. xii. 

But it seems to me, that there is no reality in such 
speculations. The chapter in Hitchcock's book on the 
Telegraphic System of the Universe^ besides wearing the 
aspect of a hastily snatched induction, carries me away 
from the region where true awe and wonder dwell, into 
one where I can only admire the fancy of the writer. I 
would be sorry to have to believe, that this great uni- 
verse which God made for His glory, should lower to a 
mere photographic record of human virtue or guilt. No ! 
Our moral actions — as some one has truly said — vindi- 
cate or avenge themselves in our own being. The saint- 
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liness reveals the saint. The sin displays the sinner. 
At the judgment-day, the faith, which drew the souls of 
the righteous near to God in time, will demonstrate their 
nearness to Him for eternity. And equally, the unbelief, 
which put God far away, will exhibit unbelievers as far 
away themselves for ever. The awful * Depart from Me ' 
will be the mere natural response and embodiment of 
the sinner's own career. 

* There is no shuffling ; there the action lies 
In his true nature ; and we ourselves compelled, 
Even to the teeth and forehead of our faults, 
To give in evidence. * 
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